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LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


THE OLD FAMILY FRIEND. 


SUITABLE FOR 


STOMACHIC TROUBLES IN OLD AND YOUNG, 
AND ESPECIALLY NOTED AS 


A THIRST QUENCHER 


By reason of its beneficial action on the Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys. 








Read the following ABSOLUTELY VOLUNTARY and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIAL 
from the Seat of War. 


Ladysmith Camp, March 15th, 1900. 
Dear Moruer,—I cannot write a long letter this time, for I am so busy all day long; but as I promised 
to write every mail I am doivg so. I must tell you that this place is stinking, and the quicker we get out of 
it the better it will be for us. Out of nine men in our tent there is only me and another that has escaped 
jilness. One man has gone in hospital, and the others are suffering from dysentery. It is terribly weaken- 
ing and I hope that “ LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE” will arrive in time, for it bas proved asplendid 
thing. Ihave doctored the men with it, and have only one dose left, so I shall have to trust in Providence 
if I turn up queer, I have only had about three doses of it myself, for you cannot see others bad and know 
that you have a remedy in your haversack.—I remain, your loving son, WILLIE. 
(Private Allen, Army Post Office Corps). 


LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 


Is sold by all Chemists and Patent Medicine Vendors throughout the world, in stoppered bottles, 
with directions for use, at 


2/6, 4/6, 11/-, and 21/- each. 
DON’T ACCEPT ANY SUBSTITUTE. 
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Sores in Low. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 
“God be with you; let us meet as little as we can!” 


Carter I, 


[HE morning-room is comfortable, but so are not its occupants 
—only two—of whom the one has within the last five 
minutes sprung a mine upon the other. It must have been 
inside this small time-limit since the clock on the narrow 
eighteenth-century mantelpiece had struck the half-hour, while 
the footmen were carrying in the last lamp and dropping the last 
curtain. This had happened before the catastrophe, and the 
index is now only midway between the figures that indicate 
respectively five-and-twenty and twenty to six. Yet within that 
interval the relations between the two persons, lately lounging in 
the comfortable ease of established intimacy in their several arm- 
chairs, has undergone an earthquake change. She will never 
_ forget that, instead of a cup of tea, he has asked her for herself; 
and he will probably always remember that she has kindly, and 
not very firmly, declined. He has risen, and is standing with his 
back to the fire, sadly and absently parting his clerical coat-tails 
with an unconscious aspiration after warmth of some kind, if not 
of the particular quality he has demanded. 

The girl is looking at him with a troubled, but not quite un- 
gratified astonishment; the puppy is finishing the bark which the 
young man’s emotionally raised tones had started; and the parrot 
is laughing cynically. Though shrouded for the night, and thus 
reduced to the mere evidence of his ears, he knows what has hap- 
pened. 

“T was never so surprised in my life.” 

“ Were not you?” 
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“We were talking of—what?”—seeking to recover the pen- 
ultimate topic which now looks blue with distance—“ of the 
Church Congress, and suddenly, without any warning, you were 
in the middle of this.” 

“ten.” 

“T was never so surprised in my life.” The repetition is bald, 
and she feels it so; yet only reiteration can relieve her. “TI feel 
as if it must be, somehow, my fault.” 

He shakes his head, but not with emphasis. 

“T was never so surpr P 

Perhaps he can’t bear the third repetition of her phrase; for 
he breaks into, though only to appropriate, it. 

“I was surpriced too.” 

Her fair eyebrows, darker only by a shade than her blonde hair, 
mount from straight lines into arches. 

“Surprised! You!” 

“ Yes, at my own want of self-control.” 

“Tt was not a new idea, then?” she asks, with a hesitating 
curiosity. ‘You had wanted to say it before?” 

“ Hundreds of times.” 

“‘ How very odd!” 

“T do not quite see where the eccentricity comes in.” 

A note of soreness bids her bridle her amazement; and a very 
kind heart dictates an explaining of it away. 

“T should have as little suspected my real brother. We have 
always been like bro——” 

**Do not descend to such a platitude,” he says irritably. “As 
long as man is man, and woman, woman, there will never be any 
brothers and sisters except by blood.” 

This dogma is uttered as authoritatively as if it had been 
launched from the pulpit under which his hearer weekly sits; but 
clerical thunderbolts have proverbially lost some of their old 
splitting and searing power, and it is not without spirit that she 
rejoins— 

* But we have always been Randal and Lettice ; since the old 
days when I dug in the sands with you at Margate, we have 
always been Randal and Lettice.” 

“T fail to see what bearing that has upon the fact of my love 
for you.” 

“ And though, of course, there was a gap in our relations, while 
you were at Eton and Oxford, yet when you took the curacy here 
we seemed to pick up our old threads just where we had dropped 
them. 

“Seemed to you, perhaps.” 
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“T must have been obtuse, but I give you my word of honour 
I had not the least suspicion. I wish”—with a renewal of her 
former half-fascinated curiosity—“that you would give me an 
idea when this—this notion began to enter your head.” 

His eyes flash angrily. “If your only wish is to ‘peep and 
botanize’ over my sufferings, I do not see what end is gained by 
my staying longer.” 

As he speaks he sends a glance through the not particularly 
well-lit room towards the chair where he had laid his hat and 
stick; but her voice, nearly as indignant as his own, and her 
candid eyes arrest his further action. 

“T have not the least wish to ‘peep and botanize’ over your 
sufferings ”—the veiled parrot chuckles, pleased at the phrase 
—but you have taken my breath away ; and it would be nonsense 
to pretend that you have not.” 

“Tf itis only the novelty of the idea”—his eye releasing his 
hat, and with an obvious postponement of the intention of depar- 
ture—“ you would soon get used to that.” 

“T do not think so.” 

But there is no great certainty in her voice, while her look 
wanders irresolutely from the Hoppner ancestress let into the 
panel over the fireplace to the Herodias which for the last two 
hundred years has brazenly announced itself as a Leonardo. 

He drops his coat-tails, and makes a forward step off the hearth- 
rug. 

“Where there is already perfect sympathy——” 

“ Perfect—no.” 

He reshapes his plea. ‘“ When two people have as much in 
common as you and I—you will not, I suppose, deny that we have 
a good deal in common?” 

“No, oh no; indeed we have!” 

“Since I came I have even been an important factor in your 
life ?” 

“T should be most ungrateful to deny it.” 

“We each supplement the other”—with growing enthusiasm, 
and accompanying the statement by a second step forward; the 
third will land him at her side—“ each supplying what the other 
lacks. You would give me ballast. I am conscious of my deficiency 
in it; my action to-day proves, as I told you just now, my want 
of self-control ”—he lingers for a moment over this confession of 
his frailties, as if it were not wholly disagreeable to him—“ while 
I——” He pauses, as if not quite sure how to word the coming 
phrase. “ You will not misunderstand me when I ray that you 
are not pre-eminently imaginative.” 
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“T know I am not.” 

“ Well, perhaps I might sometimes give your thoughts the 
wings they lack.” 

He throws his shoulders back and his head up. 

She looks down, too unaffectedly humble to resent his estimate 
of the amount possessed by her of intellect’s highest quality, but 
there is certainty in the shake of her flaxen head. 

“ All that is not enough.” 

“Enough!” The impetus of the protest sends him over the 
yard that parts them with a suddenness that makes her jump. 
“Do you suppose that that is all.” 

His voice goes up at the last word with an accent of pregnant 
scorn; and once again the puppy barks, jumping down this time 
off Lettice’s lap to do it better. The lover’s foot sketches a move- 
ment towards kicking the little woolly interruption aside; but he 
recollects himself in time, and goes on as if he were not aware of 
the second that is being sung to his love-chant. 

“It is always when one needs it most that the power of expres- 
sion fails one. But if I could make you understand; if I were 
not daunted by your coldness—it is a beautiful thing in its way, 
but I have often felt it like a wall of snow between us—I could 
tell you 

He stops, struggling with a real difficulty in utterance. 

“‘ What could you tell me?” 

Her limpid eyes are full of a thrilled curiosity as she asks the 
question with something of the delightful guilty quiver of a child 
peeping into a forbidden cupboard. Considering her good looks 
and her twenty-two years, the commonplaces of a declaration 
sound strangely original in her ears. 

“T can tell you this, that my feeling for you, which began by 
lifting, has ended by lowering me. You are blighting me— 
blighting my work. You must have noticed the change from 
Sunday to Sunday. How starved and halting my utterances 
have become!” 

“You are always miles above the average!” she answers, with 
a sweet openness of commendation intended to take any sting out 
of the partial acquiescence in his self-depreciation which follows. 
“ But 1 have noticed that of late you have not been quite up to 
ycur usual mark. I attributed it to the effects of influenza.” 

“Did you?” he says, in a wounded voice at the prosaic nature 
of her explanation. “I had thought that you might have divined 
me better.” 

She shakes her head apologetically. 


“At first,” he pursues in a feverish egotism of retrospection, 
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“nay, for many: months you were an untold help to me, an 
impetus, an impulsion! The knowledge that your serious eyes 
were upon me, that your clear brain was following me point by 
point, keeping up with me when I was painfully conscious of 
having outstripped all the rest of the congregation ——” 

“T think you are sometimes rather above their heads,” she puts 
in gently. 

The interruption checks him for a moment; then he goes off 
again at score. 

“But now—now—of late, the sensation of your nearness 
paralyzes me.” 

“ You ought not to be aware that I am there.” 

“T am thankful when you are not,” retorts he, violently, 
smarting under the low-voiced rebuke. “A few Sundays ago, 
when you place was empty P 

“T had a touch of inflau——” she begins, but breaks off before 
finishing the offensive word. 

“TI blessed God for it! I breathed freer.” 

She looks up with an expression of half-attracted, half-repelled 
wonder at the clean-shaved, finely cut face, quivering with 
nervous excitement above her, marvelling that her own charms, 
which she has always considered of so jog-trot and ineffective an 
order, or of which, to speak more exactly, she has hitherto thought 
so little at all, can have wrought such an alarming yet interesting 
transmogrification in the fellow sand-digger of seventeen years 
ago, and the platonic teacher and comrade of the last twelve 
months. 

“Tam not of the stuff of which ascetics are made,” he says, 
with an erotic flash of his dark eyes that renders the assertion 
almost superfluous. “ With me, when the heart is starved the 
intellect declines too. I need the blessedness of earthly love to 
help me up the path of high endeavour. Think, think twice 
before, without any adequate reason—and you have given me no 
reason worth the name—you refuse it me!” 

The stringency of his urging, the imperative amativeness of his 
look, fill her with a discomfort that has yet an element of high 
excitement in it. The double feeling expresses itself in a slight 
pushing back of her chair to increase the distance between them, 
and a hesitating quiver in the voice that repeats her refusal. 

“T can’t give you what I have not got.” 

“How do you know that you have not got it?” he cries, 
unconsciously recovering the lost advantage of extreme proximity, 
and lifting his tone again till the sleepy puppy gives a suppressed 
“Wuff!” “How do you know what unused treasures you may 
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have been icily keeping under lock and key? Are you quite, 
quite sure that from far, far down in your being your heart is not 
crying out to mine, as mine is to yours?” 

The sensation that his eyes are literally boring her through has 
become so overpowering that she jumps up from her chair, 
dropping from her lap as she does so the forgotten pet, who gives 
an injured squeak; and, taking her lover’s forsaken place on the 
hearthrug, faces and answers him with a collectedness that seems 
easier now that he is no longer hovering over her like a hawk 
over a mouse. 

“T am quite sure.” 

“Thank you!” 

The gratitude expressed has something of the ironic quality of 
the hawker whose challenge to buy his wares has been refused, 
and there is an oppressive silence; it might be a final one, if the 
woman could leave the crisis to end itself, but that is just what 
she cannot bear to do. 

“ You must not think that I under-estimate what you have been 
to me,” she says, with a thrill in her voice, which might revive 
the spirits of a less self-confident person than the one addressed— 
“the way in which you have enriched my life, by your teaching, 
your books, your readings.” She pauses with a half-aghast 
question to herself as to whether by her present action she is 
knocking on the head all the intellectual pleasures to which she 
alludes. “But even if I had for you the sort of—of over- 
whelming feeling that you wish, and which I do not even under- 
stand——” 

She looks up at him questioningly, her cool fairness troubled. 
He is on the hearthrug too by this time. 

“If you would let me, I could make you comprehend it.” 

His voice is unrecognizable, and somehow her hands have got 
into his. 

“Ido not want you to try ”—extracting them, but not easily. 
**If you succeeded—I do not think you would—but if you did it 
would be disastrous,” 

“ Disastrous ?” 

“Yes, disastrous. I mean nothing could come of it.” 

The homely matter-of-factness of her phrase jars upon him, and 
her freed hands make him angry. 

“T fail to follow you.” 

“You are asking me to marry you,” she says, lifting the perfect 
honesty of her simple yet not vapid face to his, ‘ Well, I am 
not going to marry.” 

This time he does really kick the puppy, though not intention- 
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ally, but merely as a protest made by all his ireful muscles against 
her sentence, 

“Is this a specimen of the cant of the day?” 

The incivility of the phrase raises her colour and sends up her 
head. 

“Tt is not cant. I shall not marry, simply because there is no 
room for marriage in my life.” 

Her sudden gentle stiffness warns him that he has exceeded the 
limits of ill-temper allowed even to a sufferer toasting on the 
gridiron of a refusal. 

“Then you are going to sacrifice your whole life to a 
Quixotism ? ” 

“Tf you like to call it so.” 

A silence falls; both interlocutors brought up against a brick 
wall, while the parrot tells himself in a low voice the unin- 
telligible stories about his ribald past, with which he usually 
soothes his bedtime hour. 

After a while the girl, who has been looking rather ruefully into 
the fire, says softly and apologetically— 

“He wants me far more than you do.” 

“Do not add insult to injury.” 

“ But it is true. You have done without me very comfortably— 
well, then, very uncomfortably, since you will have it so—for twenty- 
six years, and he has never done without me, and he never shall!” 

At the last clause her voice sinks; but what it loses in volume 
it gains in firmness, and her lover’s temper rises. 

“ What senseless obstinacy!” is his not very lover-like inward 
comment; but he only says— 

“Has it ever struck you that a brother may prove a broken 
reed to lean upon?” 

“ No.” 

“That he may turn the tables upon you?” 

“TI do not know what you mean.” 

“That he may marry.” 

For the first time a brand of real indignation kindles the depths 
of her eyes. 

“That shows how little you know him! With his deep nature, 
after the terrible shipwreck he suffered ten years ago, when he 
was so disgracefully treated, he has never looked, never will look 
at a woman again!” 

“ And you think that such shipwrecks are always final ?” 

“T do not know about the generality ; I know that his is.” 

There is a quiet doggedness in her tone which shows him that 
further scepticism would be dangerous. 
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“So this is your last word ?” 

“Tt must be.” 

“You send me empty away ?” 

There is a Biblical turn in the phrase, and the depth of his 
reproach is conveyed by that drop of the voice which has once or 
twice from his pulpit sent a thrill, half religious, half sensuous, 
through her. 

“T must.” 

“Do you realize what you are doing? Have you counted the 
cost ?” 

There is still that pulpit quality in his voice which confuses 
her between the priest and the*lover ; and the consciousness that 
his eyes are boring through her like fiery gimlets, as she has seen 
them do through his congregation when he has been driving the 
sword of some burning truth up to the hilt in them, makes her 
feel as if he were putting before her a final and irrevocable choice 
between eternal good and ill. 

“Tt has never struck me that there was any to count,” she 
answers, trouble. 

“Do you understand what you are doing when you turn me 
out to-night, and send me back to my wretched apology for a 
home?” 

“| fear you are very uncomfortable,” she says, partly catching 
with relief at the chance of turning the conversation, but also in 
real housewifely solicitude for his welfare. “Why do not you 
change your lodgings ?” 

He waves away her matter-of-factness with a gesture of bound- 
less impatience. 

“Is it possible that you think I am challenging your pity for 
a few physical discomforts? If it were only that » 

He looks round contemptuously, but even as he does so a heave 
of esthetic disgust agitates him at the memory of the down-at- 
heel slavey, the fire habitually let out, the oleograph of the 
Queen and Prince Albert, and the perennial smell of onions and 
paraffin to which he will have to carry back his broken heart. 
Unconscious of the ignoble track his thoughts have taken, she 
looks at him in silent distress, a distress so full of undisguised 
sympathy that he falls to urgent pleading. 

“T know it is not the highest kind of nature that needs the 
heat of human sympathy before its fruits can ripen to any 
purpose; but such as it is, it is mine. Lettice, being what I 
am, how can [ lift other hearts up when my own is trodden in 
the dust? How can I carry light and life to other souls when 
there is nothing but darkness and death in my own?” 
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The exaggeration of the phrase is patent; and something in it 
—she could hardly have told what—shocks her; yet her rebuke 
is lenient. 

“Tf one has suffered one’s self, one can surely help others 
better.” 

Her protest is lost in the whirlwind of his words— 

“Tn after life you will have the satisfaction of saying to your- 
self, ‘He had a career before him; he would have had a career if 
I had not murdered it.’” 

She lifts her drooped head with dignity and spirit. 

“T shall say nothing of the kind.” 

Once again through the blinding drift of his agitation he feels 
that he is on the wrong course, and is only damaging his cause. 

“What am I saying?” he cries, clutching his handsome dark 
head with a gesture that, though theatrical, the dash of Irish 
blood which is in him makes perfectly natural. ‘You are 
getting further and further away from me. Put the right words 
into my mouth. There must be some that would move you if I 
could find them. Are there none—none? Are you really, really 
going to send me away—send me away without a pang? ” 

Real feeling, coupled with the rhetorician’s instinct, has put 
him on the right tack this time. The broken hoarseness of his 
usually tuneful voice, the alternate halt and rush of his words, 
bring an answering vibration into hers. 

“Not quite without a pang.” 

He can scarcely get out his rejoinder. “Then if this obstacle 
—this absurd”—once again he is on dangerous ground, but 
quickly recovers his footing—“if this obstacle that you think 
so insurmountable were removed, there would be nothing else 
between us?” 

She fetches her breath quickly. “I do not say that. I do 
not know. I can’t tell you. How can I when I can’t tell 
myself?” 

“Tf he marries 

“ What is the use of speculating on the impossible?” 

Her voice is full of impatient, angry distress, and he can get 
nothing more out of her. 


»” 





Carter II. 


Tue master of the house has been absent for a few days, and his 
return by an evening train entails the putting off dinner for half 
an hour. It is a respite for which Lettice Trent is truly thankful, 
but of which she feels the deplorable insufficiency. Half an 
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hour in which to grow familiar with the fact of having seen the 
teacher at whose feet you have sat for twelve months rolling 
metaphorically and almost literally at yours! Her life has not 
been rich in acute sensations, and as she, with solitary flushings, 
goes over the details of the interview, her thoughts glide leniently 
over whatever of exaggeration, rhodomontade and bad taste it 
may have called forth, to dwell with comparative complacency 
upon the size and brilliancy of the passion she has inspired. The 
idea is so new that she does not know what angle to look at it 
from. His sufferings, her own dense unsuspectingness; what 
will happen when next they meet ?—she will have to see him no 
later than to-morrow, but that will be only in the pulpit—whether 
under different circumstances she could have answered differently ? 
This last and weightiest question brings back some return of the 
quivering of flesh and spirit of half an hour ago; and she has 
asked it of herself a hundred different times, and answered it 
with a perpetual oscillation between yes and no. 

The hundred and first query is cut in two by the sound of the 
hall-door bell, that tells of her brother’s return. She hurries out 
to meet him—an immemorial custom—and they kiss each other 
with their usual sober pleasure in reunion. It strikes her indeed 
with a tweak of compunction that his greeting is rather more 
demonstrative—that he is a little gladder to see her than usual. 
He is far from suspecting the danger that has threatened him. 
Their affection is not an ebullient one, but to-night the conscious- 
ness of her half-treachery makes her add a small exotic caress. 

“ How cold your hand is!” 

“Isit? Iam not cold.” 

He is gladder than usual to be at home again. What a happy 
tone in his voice! They reach the morning-room hearthrug, and 
the traveller spreads his palms towards the blaze, while the puppy 
humiliates herseli—wrong way up—in uncalled-for boot-lickings 
at his feet. 

“You have not said, ‘ How do you do?’ to Kirstie.” 

“ How are you, Kirstie?” 

His tone is kind, but absent. Usually he makes a fuss in his 
grave way with the little dog. 

“Well, how is London ?” 

“London was very well when I left it.” 

“ As that was only two and a half hours ago, we may hope it is 
well still.” 

“ It was more than two and a half hours ago.” 

She looks inquiringly at him. 

“Tt was two days ago. I left London on Thursday.” 
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The surprise in her look amounts to a query, but she does not 
put it into words, knowing that he is not fond of being questioned. 
She is rewarded. 

*T was out of London ; I was at Wimbledon.” 

* Wimbledon !” 

“Yes, Wimbledon.” 

“T did not think that you knew any one at Wimbledon.” 

“ Did not you?” 

His speech, like his ideas, always moves slowly, and his sister 
is used to waiting for the tardy births of his brain. Nor is her 
curiosity so much excited as it would usually be, the pre-occupa- 
tion with her own portentous piece of bottled news making other 
topics seem far and faint. Her brother, apparently not wishing 
to unfold himself further for the moment, turns the tables upon 
her, and his next remark makes her feel getting upon very 
dangerous ground. 

“And you? What have you been up to?” 

“Oh, not much. I bicycled down into the village to my 
carving-class after luncheon to-day. The roads were horrible. I 
all but skidded twice—and—Randal Chevening came to tea.” 

“And poetry-books ? ” 

“No; no poetry-books; we—talked.” 

“Talk! Yes, that is about what he is good for.” 

The remark gives her a dreadful jar; and there is an uneasy 
and unwonted jocosity about the tone in which it is uttered that 
she does not recognise as belonging to the speaker. Surely there 
is something odd about Jim to-night! Can he suspect? Is that 
why he, usually the embodiment of large, slow calm, is fidgeting 
about the room so tiresomely? She finds no words in which to 
defend her priestly lover, and it is the impugner of his merits 
who by-and-by comes back to the hearthrug and resumes the 
conversation. 

“You have not asked me why I went to Wimbledon ?” 

“T know that you do not like being asked why.” 

He certainly is odd. He has been thinking of Wimbledon the 
whole time, and has not known what he was saying upon the 
other subject ! 

“T have something to tell you.” 

* About Wimbledon?” 

Her attention is fully aroused now, and her eyes follow, with 
that vague fear which the unaccustomed always gives us, his 
large fingers lifting up and setting down again the little Chelsea 
personages that stand on the narrow ledge of the Adams chimney- 
piece. 
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“T expect that it will surprise you.” 

“Yes ?” 

“ But I hope that, on the whole, you will be pleased.” 

“ Pleased ?” 

What can this be the preamble to? He comes to a dead stop, 
the line of his utterance evidently quite blocked by the ponderous- 
ness of the unaccustomed freight he is trying to send along it. 
How terribly slow he is! It is a thought that, as a rule, his 
sister never permits herself; but to-night it thrusts itself inevit- 
ably upon her. 

“ Well?” 

Instead of a straightforward answer, he begins to try back 
laboriously on his own trail. 

“TI do not know whether you have noticed that I have been to 
London—you have always thought it was London—oftener than 
usual of late ?” 

“T do not think I have.” 

What can this be the preamble to? 

“T have been for years meeting at the club off and on a man 


who used to be in my regiment. He left long before I joined, but 
he had been in it.” 


“Yes?” 

“ He lives at Wimbledon now.” 

“Does he?” 

Mr. Trent clears his throat, and stops once more. So far they 
have only got back to their point of departure. 

“He was always inviting me to go down there to golf with 
him.” 

* And you went?” 

What heaviness is this that has come to sit upon her chest ? 

“No, I did not, though I should have liked to try the links ; 
but I did not think it good enough.” 

There is an almost awed incredulity in his voice as to a state of 
mind so past as to be now unbelievable. 

“So you refused ?” 

“Yes, I refused times out of mind; and then one day I did not 
refuse, 1 accepted.” 

“Yes?” 

“I went to Wimbledon.” 

“Yes?” 

“And then I went again.” 

“Yes ?” 

“And again.” 

“Yes?” 
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‘ And again.” 

“ Yes?” 

A pause. 

“ Has your friend a wife?” 
“No; he is a widower.” 

“ Children?” 

“ Any amount.” 

“Grown up?” 

“ Three.” 


She knows what is coming now; but for the moment she can- 
not and will not let it come. She snatches at the first question 
that occurs to her, to stave it off for even a few seconds. 

“ What is the name of—of the family ? ” 

“ Kergouet.” 

“ Kergouet ?” 

“Yes; it is an odd name. They came originally from 
Brittany.” 

“ Kergouet !” 

“Tt does not sound English, but they are.” 

‘ Kergouet !” 

Her repetition of the word disconcerts him in the highest degree. 

‘You—you will get used to the sound.” 

Once again she repeats it, regardless of his uneasiness. 

“ Kergouet! I have heard the name before. One cannot mis- 
take it. It is not—it cannot be——” 

She breaks off ; but he does not ask her to finish her sentence. 

“There was a man of that name—it was before I was born, 
but I have heard of it, a scandalous case—a man in your regiment 
who ran away with—not the wife, but the—the mistress of a 
brother officer, and had to leave the army! It was said that there 
were peculiarly disgraceful circumstances. It can’t be that he was 
in any way related to—to——” 

Such a look as hers must drag a negative out of him, one would 
think; but none comes. His large, good, stupid face is set like 
a flint; and in his usually unimportant eyes, small and palish, 
there is a depth of obstinacy too profound for his sister to 
plumb. 

“Tt is the same man; but you had better not say anything 
more against him, as I am going to marry his second daughter.” 

Miss Trent has never known what faintness means, and now she 
catches for support neither at table nor chair-back, nor does the 
room go round with her; she only says very distinctly— 

“The daughter of a a 

“He married her, and there never was a breath of scandal 
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about her afterwards. She made him an excellent wife, and she 
is dead.” 

“T am not going to say anything against any of them.” 

She sits down. Is it conceivable that she is really hearing 
what seems to have entered her ears? that the unsavoury story, 
which has been an unheeded possession of her memory for years, 
relegated with indifferent disgust to its remotest corner, should 
now be dragged forth into its very front, and apropos of what ? 
Her brain refuses to open its doors to admit such a monstrosity ; 
and for some moments she sits absolutely knocked out of time 
by it. 

His voice, full of a distress which he tries to hinder from being 
anger too, reaches her in bold pleading. 

“Tf you could only see Marie.” 

“ Her name is Marie?” 

** Yes.” 

“ After ?” 

He sees and resents the drift of the question. ‘I do not know 
after whom.” 

“ How old is she?” 

“ Nineteen.” 

“« And you are thirty-eight.” 

She regrets the useless dig as soon as it is delivered, and sees 
how he smarts under it. 

“You can’t regret the discrepancy more than I do.” 

Another halt for breath and realization, her eyes resting first on 
one, then on the other of her late parents’ chairs, sacredly kept 
since the hour of their deaths to the identical spots occupied by 
them. 

“Thank God they are dead! How could they have borne it?” 
The reflection drives her shipwrecked vessel upon the rock of an 
unwise question. 

“Ts it quite—quite settled ?” 

“Absolutely. I asked her to marry me yesterday evening.” 

“ And she accepted you?” 

“ At once.” 

Another interval. The sister’s eyes have moved to the brother’s 
face, and are resting there in an unconscious openness of appraise- 
ment. Love in her case is not blind, if indeed he ever is, ard 
does not merely put on the semblance of it to trick the outside 
world. She sees as clearly as could le premier venu the clumsi- 
ness of her brother’s figure, the want of harmony in his large 
features, upon which her own are delicate improvements; the 
pompousness of manner which protects his deep shyness. Is it 
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conceivable that the young adventuress who has enmeshed him 
has had eyes to see the noble virtues hiding beneath his un- 
romantic exterior—the high honour, the truth, the single-minded- 
ness? Is not it rather certain that she has cared nothing at all 
for them, but has had her greedy eyes fixed wholly upon his 
money and position? has looked upon him as the ladder by which 
the whole disreputable rout are to climb out of their mud ? 

Thoughts of this kind cannot but leave a print upon the face 
behind which they are being hatched, and that they have done so 
upon hers is evident by the acute surface disturbance that has 
spread over her brother’s features, though it cannot affect the 
dogged bliss in his eyes. With a heave of the chest and a con- 
vulsive swallowing, the girl pulls herself together. It is going to 
be, and she must accept it. 

“Ts she pretty ?” 

“ Wait till you see her.” 

At the conciliatory-sounding question his joy has bloomed out 
as broad and flaring as a Byblumen tulip ina May noon. See 
her! Yes, that is what will have to come next. She disguises 
the inevitable shudder under a quick change of position. He 
must not see the evidences of her disgust, or they will rob her of 
the miserable little part in him that may yet be left her. 

“And clever? Amusing?” 

“T dare say she is not what you would call clever, not highly 
educated, but quick—quick as lightning!” 

An odious hope, of which she is heartily ashamed, darts up in 
Lettice’s heart. The lively American who had jilted Mr. Trent 
ten years ago had been “ quick ” too—“ quick as lightning” ; and 
it was his perfect inability to keep up with her speed that had 
motived her relinquishment of him and his Georgian house, 
warmly as she had admired the Adams ceilings and chimneypieces 
of the latter on her solitary visit to it. Quick as lightning! The 
brother’s mind is usually tardy in following the windings of 
another, but on this occasion love has set a sharper edge on his 
wits, and he reads Lettice’s thought. 

“Yes, but she can put up with slow people.” 

Her silent acceptance—is it acceptance?—of this makes him 
move restlessly, and in so doing tread upon the still grovelling 
Kirstie’s tail. Her protesting squeak, so mueh in excess of what 
the inflicted injury merits, seems to them both a blessed dis- 
traction. By the time that she is calmed, explained to, and 
set right way up, the air, to the man at least, seems sensibly 
lighter. 

“Of course, you are taken aback at first.” 
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“ Yes ”—very slowly—“I am taken aback.” 


“But when you get used to it—when you get to know 
her——” 


ot | ad 

She cannot aid him in his efforts to hatch out the addled egg of 
his bald consolation. 

“ You will see that, so far from having lost anything, you have 
gained ——” 

“Oh, do not say it!” she cries, with an even acuter, and 
certainly better grounded, outburst of pain than Kirstie’s. 

“T know what you are going to say, that I shall have gained a 
sister, but do not. It is—it is—so banal! Everybody says it, 
and it—it is not true.” 

He looks at her in a dismay as flat as his untrue truism had 
been. 

“T do not know what you mean. I will go and dress for 
dinner.” 

He moves, not without dignity, doorwards ; but in a second she 
has sprung after him, realizing the weightiness of the isste at 
stake—that those unsympathetic words now will for ever close the 
doors of that heart, which for all her twenty-two years have stood 
wide open to her. She must keep them from banging to, even if 
the finger she puts into the chink to stop them gets crushed to 
pieces in the process. 

“Do not go! I want to hear a great deal more! It is so 
sudden! I thought I had you all to myself, as I have had for the 
last ten years.” 

He pauses, very placable, though the allusion to the date of his 
former fiasco, upon which for years they have both been strictly 
silent, brings a small crease into his forehead. 

“Ten years ago I made a great mistake; you think that I am 
now going to make another. Well, I am not!” 

There is such a cocksure certainty of conviction in his tone that 
she must needs catch an echo of it. 

“T believe you,” she says faintly. Then, with much more 
emphasis and life, “ And oh, you dear fellow, I do hope you are 
going to be luckier this time!” 

The aspiration lacks nothing in tender heat and sincerty, though 
the recurring allusion to the American disaster is, perhaps, not 
quite happy. But Mr. Trent, with that largeness of treatment 
and overlooking of minutiz which makes intercourse with men as 
a rule easier than that with women, accepts only what is agreeable 
in the phrase, and says gratefully— 

“Thank you, dear; please God, I shall. 
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With an unaccustomed caress she lays her cheek against his 
sleeve. 


“T had no business to count upon keeping you always to 
myself.” 

“T was so likely to keep you always, was not I?” 

“You were not like/y, you were certain. No later than to-day 
I sent away some one because I thought you could not do without 
me!” 

The bitterness of that misconception breeds a sigh that refuses 
to be quite strangled. For a moment he is startled out of his 
ecstatic pre-occupation. 

“To-day ?” 

“ Yes, this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon? Whom?” 

“ Randal Chevening.” 

The brother breaks into a laugh of indignant amusement. 

“ He asked you to marry him ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“To go and live with him over the cheesemonger’s? ” 

“Tf you like to put it so.” 

“Impudent young dog! He would have been better employed 
in the night-school, where Taylor tells me he never sets foot, than 
making an ass of himself about people who are meat for his 
masters ! ” 

She turned away, dyed angry scarlet from head to heel. In 
Jim’s unaccustomed hand ridicule becomes a bludgeon. Her 
gesture is so unmistakable that Mr. Trent’s tone changes to one 
of alarmed affection. 

“You do not mean to say that you care about him? that you 
wish to go and live over the cheesemonger’s ? ” 

She bursts into tears at this persistent setting of her idyll ina 
contemptible light. Alone she might have withstood it, but com- 
plicated by the dreadful surprise the evening has brought her, it 
quite oversets her. 

“At least I am wanted there!” 


Cuapter III. 


Her tears were a dreadful mistake, but they were not an irre- 
parable one. Her brother, always slow to take offence, least of all 
to-night desires or can afford to resent them. If he did, to whom 
could he pour out the narrative of his victory? Before the 


evening is half over she has heard twice repeated, with slow itera- 
VOL. CXXI. y 
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tion of ecstacy—the difficult out-bubbling of confidence of a con- 
stitutionally tongue-tied man—the tale of the steps by which he 
has climbed to his pinnacle. 

Apparently there were only three of them in all—the day when 
Kergouet pere had said, “ Let me introduce you to my daughter ” ; 
the day on which she had allowed him the high privilege of 
tearing a ripped braid off the bottom of her skirt, and had shown 
no disapproval when he put it in his pocket; and the day—the 
narrator's voice grows low as of one entering a temple when he 
reaches it—on which, apparently at the first hint of priest and 
altar (this is a gloss of the hearer’s), she had fallen into his 
arms. 

The sister listens with a smile of whose glassy fixedness she is 
helplessly conscious, without being able to change it, and a 
running inward commentary which picks up ominous hints as 
it flows along underground. She must be a slattern, or the braid 
would not have been hanging from her gown; a coquette of a 
very contemptible type, or she would not have allowed such an 
incident to become the medium of an amatory demonstration ; and 
totally without dignity or delicacy, or she would not have tumbled 
into his mouth at the third meeting, like an over-ripe plum. 

Happily unaware of the exegesis of his text that is going on 
at his side, Mr. Trent finishes his story, and falls into a blissful 
introspection, which is obviously marred only by the consciousness 
of his own lameness in expressing his stupefaction of joy and 
wonder. In the effort to remedy it he begins again, but only 
to give up in despair the struggle with his own congestion of 
words. 

“Tt is no use trying to describe her! ” 

“ Does she—does she like the same kind of things that you do? 
Has she the same sort of tastes ?” 

“Tf she has not, she will soon acquire them; and if she does 
nt, it will not matter.” 

Perhaps he divines a snare set in the question, for there is 
something bulldog-like in the tenacity of grip upon his treasure 
that his words imply. 

“She is fond of the country ?” 

“Yes, very fond; at least, I am sure she is. She has not had 
much opportunity of trying it as yet.” 

“They have always lived in the sub—at Wimbledon?” 

“No-o. They have had no fixed home. They have been about 
the world a great deal.” 

Before Lettice’s mental eye process in ragged row the names 
of the Continental resorts of the shady English, and she wisely 
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seeks no further to localize her future sister-in-law. A polite 
generality is her next venture. 

“Living abroad gives people pleasant manners—plenty of 
aplomb, I dare say that she will not be nearly so shy of me 
as I shall be of her.” 

“She is not in the least shy.” 

“ Her mother’s daughter is scarcely likely to be!” This is the 
sister’s inward comment. Aloud she says— 

“ Happy creature!” 

“ Not forward, either—not at all forward.” 

He smiles at some blissful recollection, and Lettice looks away. 
Her next question requires the preface of a determined swallow- 
ing-down of some choking repulsion. 

“Ts it to be soon?” 

“Very soon. What is there to wait for?” 

What, indeed? A foolish line from a superannuated song runs 
through the girl’s head— 


“Wait till the clouds roll by!” 


In this case she would have to wait some time—wait till the 
clouds roll away from the Kergouet family; till the father is 
reinstated in the army he has jdisgraced, and the dishonoured 
mother’s memory whitewashed! Yes, there is certainly nothing 
to wait for. The wedding might as well be to-morrow. 


“Wait till the clouds roll by.” 


They seem to have gathered very thick upon Miss Trent’s head, 
as, on the following morning, after a less sleepful night than she 
had ever passed since her mother’s last illness, she follows her 
brother to church by the short cut through the park, which is 
over-narrow to hold two abreast. For how many years has she 
seen his broad back solidly plodding on in front of her on their 
weekly course! It is impossible to realize, though she bends 
mind and imagination to the effort from hall door to church porch, 
that henceforth another figure than hers will be treading in her 
brother’s steps—a figure such as it is not difficult to construct, 
given the facts of its heredity. She interrupts the walk to 
church of her future relative to question whether she will ever 
go to church at all, but pulls herself up, shocked at her own want 
of Christian charity; and through the thick gloom of her fore- 
bodings the one ray of light which illumines the situation, broadens 
and brightens into a tremulous glow, as the solitary church bell 
calls her ever nearer and louder from the pretty medieval tower 
o 2 
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which seems trying to wrap itself in its ivy cloak from contact 
with the bastardized, red brick eighteenth-century body. 

Her emancipation has come as a bitter surprise, but it has 
come. She is free, free to follow where a passionate summoning 
voice last night called her—a voice that seemed so certain of a 
fellow voice answering it from her own deeps, as to confuse her 
with leaping suspicion that it may be so! Within a very few 
minutes she will have to hear that voice again, decorously levelled, 
it is true, to his beautiful, if rather dramatic, rendering of the 
Liturgy ; but still the very same voice that had told her from 
the Manor hearthrug that he was no ascetic. Thank Heaven, 
she will be spared the ordeal of hearing him preach, since the 
vicar holds to his own pulpit in the morning, though resignedly 
conscious of an eclipse to which the comparatively empty morning 
sittings bear irrefutable witness. 

But Miss Trent had reckoned without the relative’s death-bed, 
to which the Rev. John Taylor has been suddenly summoned, 
leaving the whole weight of the services upon his curate’s 
shoulders. Dismay has seized her from the moment of her 
noting the vicar’s absence from the entering procession of choir 
and clergy, a dismay which goes on steadily heightening till it 
reaches its climax, when she becomes aware that Randal Chevening 
is in the pulpit, rising so awkwardly close above the front pew, 
where—-penalty of local importance—she and her brother sit. 
She had never before found its nearness oppressive, but had 
rather rejoiced in the opportunities given of watching each eager 
thought, each strong plea, dawn on the mobile features before 
being conveyed to the eloquent tongue of the preacher. To-day 
her eyes are glued to the ledge of prayer-books in front of her ; 
yet she snatches one snap-shot glance. It tells her that he is 
very pale—that, perhaps, was to be expected—and that his 
features look sharper and better chiselled than ever from the 
impress they wear of severe mental suffering. 

He looks an embodiment of fire and fasting. That the latter 
word but too probably expresses a literal fact occurs regretfully to 
the housewifely mind of Miss Trent, since, from what she knows 
of it, his landlady’s cuisine is but little likely to tempt a love- 
sick appetite. From the Isle of Paphos, who is there that does 
not know that onions and sardines have for ever been excluded ? 

She listens with an unaccountable apprehension for the text, 
and is relieved when it comes, for surely it can have no reference 
to her and himn—* Thou shalt do no murder.” 

He gives it out in a lifeless voice, and his opening sentences are 
pitched in a low, flat key, which matches the commonplaces it 
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conveys—commonplaces suggested by the original fratricide. 
The vicar himself could scarcely have been triter. But it is 
not for more than a few minutes that he crawls alone the level. 
With a bound the dry theme has sprung into life; it is throwing 
out branches and tributaries on every side. It is burgeoning into 
a hundred flowers of illustration. Cain is dismissed after being 
cursorily used to demonstrate how immensely his descendants 
have improved upon the methods of the clumsy original artificer 
with the bludgeon. 

In a voice that has regained its clear volume, the young prophet 
thundering above Lettice’s head announces to the thin morning 
congregation, which has not been thickened by any rumour of 
the vicar’s absence, that there are probably not many among them 
who, if they have reached man- or woman-hood, have not been to 
come extent guilty of the worst form of fratricide—the murder 
of a brother’s soul. With a rush of strong phrases, a torrent of 
what would be rhetoric if it were not so coloured by potent 
feeling as to be beyond and above the windy wordiness which 
the word often implies, he enumerates the different weapons with 
which we do our killing—the butcher’s knife of overt unkiudnees ; 
the strychnine and prussic-acid of unclean or evil suggestion ; the 
starvation of withheld sympathy. 

At the last clause he stops dramatically, and after a pause 
which bathes the occupant of a front pew in cold perspiration, 
goes on in a quiet, sad voice, that though low is thrillingly audible 
through the church, to paint a picture which, though too florid 
in its details to satisfy the claims of perfect good taste, has yet a 
moving quality of its own—of the empty cup held up in the 
trembling hand of our wayside brother, to be filled with the cool 
spring water of a little love, a little pity, a little understanding. 
We dash it aside—the preacher makes a theatrical gesture as of 
flinging something from him—or we pass it by ignoringly. The 
crime in either case is equal. There is not a pin to pick between 
them! We pass by, and go about our work—very possibly good 
work, or our play—innocent play enough in all likelihood—and 
end our days with prayer for our own spiritual welfare, that may 
be both devout and sincere; but nevertheless we are homicides! 

His voice falls plump down, and is extinguished in a dramatic 
silence; then rises again, perfectly distinct, yet with a muffled 
sound of woe in it. 

The souls that we have slain outright, or wounded to the death, 
may be poor stunted things, with few potentialities of growth or 
expansion, or they may—each word falls with slow, sad weight— 
have contained the seeds of infinite soaring development; but for 
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us might have raised themselves into giant trees, whose leaves 
would have been for the healing of the nations, and under whose 
beneficent shadow peoples yet unborn might have found rest and 
refreshment. 

Again he pauses, and passes his hand across his forehead, as if 
to wipe away the pain that inward vision has stamped there; and 
Lettice makes a slight movement as of relief. 

The worst must be over now. If he were only not so dread- 
fully near. Even a few paces further off her judgment wou!d 
have come to her aid, would have condemned the floridness of his 
rhetoric, and the badness of his taste; but here, immediately 
below him, with the consciousness of his pallid eager face right 
above her ostrich feathers, with the sword of his trenchant, yet 
deeply emotional, voice cutting through her very vitals, she is 
capable of nothing but a crushing sense of the enormity of the 
wrong she has done him. All the same, it is cruel to pillory her 
thus publicly. 

Forgetting in the painful confusion of her ideas that the 
congregation is not behind the scenes of last night’s catastrophe, 
she has a suffocated sense that each member of it must be making 
the application; and from under her eyelids steals a horrified 
glance round to verify this apprehension. The lady whom nobody 
visits is sitting with her head bent and hands tightly folded, as if 
in the corner of memory she were disinterring the bones of some 
victim such as the preacher bas described. On the other hand, 
the three old gentlewomen, who for longer than Lettice can 
remember have flourished in narrow gentility in three several 
village houselets, have their bonnets perkily lifted with a puzzled 
air of titillation, coupled with a perfect innocence of having ever 
had the chance of murdering anything. 

But Jim? Surely after her confidence to him last night—a 
confidence of which she has never repented but once, and that 
has been ever since—with him, at least, there can be no mistake 
as to the drift of the curate’s tirade. Slow to wrath as he is, it 
cannot fail but move him to the deepest resentment. She scarcely 
dares carry her glance up to his face. But it does not take a 
second to prove to her how very unfounded her fears are. He is 
leaning back in his corner with his arms folded, the slightest hint 
of a beatific smile touching the corners of his mouth, evidently 
perfectly unaware of the lurid bolts flying round his head, or the 
smell of sulphur in the air. 


Never did Benediction dismiss a worshipper more thankful 
to be set free than the one who, with a sensation of having been 
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undergoing the process of flaying for the last half-hour, walks 
homeward to the church gate, mechanically returning the saluta- 
tions she receives, but, contrary to her usual friendly habit, not 
stopping to speak to any one. She is glad that a tenant with a 
grievance buttonholes her brother on the way out, and so leaves 
her a few moments for collection and recovery. At first there is 
such a singing in her head, and such a confusion of excitement 
and pain, that she can only walk blindly on, with no definite 
thoughts; but as the brush of the sharp autumn air on her face, 
and the withdrawal of that thundering proximity, gradually 
restore her to the possession of her senses, a feeling of hot 
indignation begins to supersede her original remorse. It was an 
unwoithy vengeance—unworthy, most unworthy of him. 

She pauses in her quick walk, looking apprehensively back to 
see whether Jim is likely to overtake her before she has got her 
ruffled countenance back to seemly Sunday serenity. Instead of 
the expected figure, she sees that of the object of her ireful 
reflections hastening as fast as his long, black, clerical legs will 
carry him in her track. It has been a weekly habit for him to 
lunch with them on Sunday; but it has never occurred to her 
that the custon would not be intermitted to-day. Is it possible 
that he is capable of the bad taste of forcing himself upon her 
after the morning’s outrage? She stands and awaits him with 
outwardly quiet dignity, both hands remaining in the muff that 
the first sting of coming winter has made grateful. 

“T followed you to say that I am afraid I cannot lunch with 
you to-day.” 

She bends her head slightly in acquiescence; and, after an 
irresolute look at her, he turns on his heel, lifting his hat. It 
would be wiser to let him go, contenting herself with the silent 
rebuke of her attitude; but the unassumed wretchedness of his 
air raises in her the remorse only so lately and partially put to 
sleep. Perhaps she is indeed the homicide that he has publicly 
proclaimed her to be; for he looks half dead. 

“You had no right to preach at me.” 

Is it wrath or relenting that unsteadies her voice? He wheels 
round and faces her again, but no sound of apology or denial 
crosses his lips. 

“Tt was unworthy of you—most unworthy; it was worse, it 
was a disgrace to your office!” 

Her whip-lash cuts. She can see the red weal it has raised 
across his white face; but he still takes his chastisement dumbly. 
A revulsion comes. How hideously he must have suffered before 
he could have descended to such a vengeance! 
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“ You look as if you had not eaten anything for a week.” 

“T have not.” 

It shows a prosaic fibre; but the thought of Mrs. Barton’s 
cuisine pleads her lodger’s cause more eloquently than any 
defensive oratory on his part could have done with his present 
arraigner. 

“ Have you not slept either ?” 

“T did not go to bed last night.” 

“That was sensible.” 

There is a touch of the old friendliness in the chiding tone, 
which she perceives too late to extract it. 

“T suppose that every one knows best how to treat their own 
diseases.” 

“TI very much doubt it.” 

“ And, moreover, I had to prepare—my—sermon.” He seems 
to have some difficulty in uttering the words. “I did not know 
till last night that I should have to take the vicar’s place.” 

“Tf I had known it I should have stayed at home.” 

Indignation is again getting the upper hand. It is effrontery 
in him thus to allude to the deliberate planning of his offence in 
the night watches. Once again the cut of her whip summons his 
blood to answer her. 

“Do you suppose that any one but yourself made the 
application ? ” 

“ Whether they did or no, it was equally inexcusable to make 
the pulpit the vehicle for conveying your own private——” 

She pauses, unable to suit herself with a word. 

“It was inexcusable,” he says in a hollow voice, his head 
dropping on his chest, and with an abandonment of all self- 
defence which must knock the weapon out of any generous 
hand. 

“What possessed you to do it?” she asks in a mournful, 
mollified key. 

“It was wrung out of me by my agony,” he answers, with his 
head still abased on his breast. After a moment or two raising 
it, and with an effort at recovered self-respect, “And yet my 
message was a true one. If there had been no yow in the case I 
should still have felt bound to deliver it. I have always been 
overwhelmed by the sense of the power of human souls over each 
other. If we realised our capacity for harm in that way we 
should never dare open our lips without an inward prayer that 
we might not be doing some deadly injury to our neighbour by 
our idle breath.” 

“I think that is an overstrained way of looking at it,” she says, 
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but her voice trembles, the old confusion between lover and apostle 
beginning to blur her vision. 

“Ts it? It is my way.” 

He lifts his head again, and his fine face, intellectual yet 
sensuous, looks at her with something of its customary superiority 
won back. The marks of suffering upon it are so legible to the 
most cursory glancer that there is more of ruth than wrath in her 
next words. 

“T used to look forward to your sermons from Sunday to 
Sunday, and now I shall have to give up attending evening 
service.” 

“You need not,” he answers in a stifled voice—“at least, not 
for long ?” 

“Do you mean to say that you are going?” she cries, in an 
accent of such real distress as brings a slight wash of colour over 
the marble of his face—* that I have driven you away? Oh, how 
I reproach myself! ” 

** You need not,” he answers in a tone that with so indulgent a 
listener may pass for magnanimous. “Ishall not be missed. 
Such gifts as I have are not of the kind that are needed here ”— 
he looks round with an eye of lenient disparagement, but whether 
of himself or of the distant school-house and cottage roofs is 
uncertain—“ and however little you realize—happily for yourself 
you are not imaginative—what you have done, you must see that 
it is impossible I could remain here.” 

Her eyes drop to the gravel path, and an indisputable sigh 
heaves the tails of her little sable boa. 

“If I am to be ever fit for work again, I must go away—go 
away from the one creature in the world who completes my being, 
as I complete hers, because she has allowed a miserable molehill 
of an obstacle to rise into an Alp between us.” 

His eyes are full of upbraiding, and the ill-covered fire of last 
night’s passion is breaking out through the ventages of eye and 
mouth and quivering nostril. The apostle who all along has had 
some difficulty in keeping his head above water is entirely sub- 
merged in the lover. 

Lettice stands in downcast distress that has yet an element of 
acrid enjoyment. Half subjugated by the contagion of his hot 
urgency, half taken off her feet by the gust of his importunate 
asking, she stands in vibrating uncertainty. When she left home 
this morning she had fully intended to tell him that the obstacle 
between them was removed, but now that the moment for that 
admission is come, something hinders its passage. Is this the real 
thing—the thing that comes but once in a lifetime? Is it? Is 
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it? How is she to recognize it? By what birth-mark? The 
question keeps putting itself in ceaseless disquiet; but through 
all her being there is such a noisy whirl that she cannot dis- 
tinguish the answer. Her look, wandering helplessly beyond her 
lover, alights on a solid figure stumping along the path she has 
just trodden. She recognizes it with a sense of respite. 

“Here is Jim!” 

A balked look of temper and misery on Chevening’s face 
answers the announcement. 

“ Does he know?” 

The reply comes reluctantly. “Yes; I told him last night.” 

“Was he very much upset?” 

The state of mind presupposed in the question is in such glaring 
contrast with fact that Miss Trent smiles rather convulsively. 

“I—I do not think he quite took it in.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Milton as Seen in his Sonnets. 


In a previous paper in this magazine* I presented an outline 
view of Milton’s Latin poems (and incidentally of his Italian 
sonnets also) with special reference to the information which 
they give us regarding Milton’s personality. It occurs to me 
that, as his English sonnets are almost the only English poems 
in which he expressly refers to the events of his life and time, a 
brief survey of them, not so much in their literary as in their 
biographical bearings, may be no inappropriate companion to the 
survey of his Latin poems. It is true, of course, that the English 
sonnets are widely known, while the Latin poems are all but 
unknown; yet there is much in the sonnets of which the full 
significance can only be appreciated after taking note of the 
historical or biographical facts by which their language is 
coloured. To enter at all fully into what they can tell us of the 
feelings and thoughts of Milton at various times during the seven- 
and-twenty years over which they extend, more is wanted than 
mere perusal of the poems, even coupled with the aid of such 
brief notes as most of our editions of Milton supply ; and therefore 
even those who are familiar with the sonnets may find a short 
review of them in the light of their surroundings not unwelcome, 
and may perhaps gain from it some further insight into the 
question what manner of man their author was. 

The sonnets may be divided into various groups, and even those 
which are least directly subjective are by no means without indi- 
cations of the author’s character. Take, for example, the sonnets 
of compliment and panegyric to private friends—to Henry Lawes, 
to Lady Margaret Ley, to “a virtuous young lady,” and to 
the deceased Christian friend, Catherine Thomson. The first, 
indeed, tells us mainly of Milton’s gratitude to and admiration 
for the musician by whose talent his own poetry had no doubt 
been aided in attaining popularity, but in the last three we may 
be struck, especially when we view them together, by the dis- 
tinctly ethical and religious character of the qualities which 


* December, 1898. 
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excite his admiration. Of no one of the ladies whom he com- 
memorates does he say a word eulogizing her beauty of face or 
form. It is apparent at once how wide a gulf separates these 
grave and earnest sonnets from the light and fanciful lyrics in 
which a Waller, a Carew or a Suckling trifles with the lips or the 
ringlets of a Lucinda or a Saccharissa. The women whose praises 
Milton cares to sing are those who are eminent in “labouring up 
the hill of heavenly truth,” whose words are devoted to praising 
the “noble virtues” of public-spirited and clean-handed ancestors, 
and whose “works and alms and good endeavour ” at length follow 
them up to heaven. 

The gay and sportive element is indeed almost wholly absent 
from the sonnets. We see Milton in moods of cheerful recreation, 
as in the convivial sonnets—to Lawrence and to Skinner—which 
to be rightly understood need to be read in connection with the 
sonnets on his blindness ; and we see traces of the bitter sarcast'c 
mirth which mocks scornfully at opponents. In the youthful 
sonnet to the Nightingale, we see him play gracefully round the 
popular tradition that to hear the nightingale before the cuckoo 
is to have good luck as a wooer, and to hear the cuckoo first is to 
have bad luck. He does not even here purport to be playing 
with the tradition; he is in form a servant of Love, and anxious 
for “relief” from the “hopeless doom” that has befallen him in 
past years; but there is no genuine ring of blighted passion 
about the sonnet, and one fancies that (if indeed he is in earnest 
at all) his ill luck merely is that for some time past he has been 
in the humour to be charmed by a fair face and to own subjection 
to the spell of Cupid, and alas! the spell has not fallen upon him. 

If the sonnet to the Nightingale shows us Milton in his nearest 
approach to frivolity, on the other hand the sonnet on the Pied- 
mont massacres shows him in his loftiest mood of religious 
indignation. He is here the mouthpiece of the soul of Protestant 
England, which had been stirred to its depths, both by the 
atrocity of the slaughter and torture which for eight awful days 
had raged amid the hills and valleys of Piedmont, and also by 
the fact that the sufferers were those veteran dissidents from 
Rome who had been Protestants long before the name of Protes- 
tant was known. Milton, to whom it had fallen to voice the 
indignation of England officially and to invoke the interference of 
foreign countries also, in case the English protest should prove 
ineffectual, in this sonnet voices the national indignation personally 
and invokes the interference of Heaven. He does not here speak, 
as we often find him speaking elsewhere, in his character of an 
advocate of general toleration; he speaks as a zealous Protestant 
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fired with the wrong done to God’s true worshippers—to “ them 
who kept thy truth so pure of old”—them who “ were thy sheep” 
and were slain “in their ancient fold.” His Protestantism is of 
the stern type that sees in the Catholic services sheer idolatry, 
for it is the days of medieval, not of pagan, worship that he has 
in his thoughts when he affirms that the Vaudois held the pure 
truth 


“ When alJl our fathers worshipped stocks and stones.” 


To Milton, the Pope is “the triple tyrant”; his adherents are 
among those who have not learned God’s way; they are living 
under the shadow of “the Babylonian woe.” To him the one 
gleam of brightness in the dark tragedy is the hope that the blood 
of the martyrs may prove the seed of the Church, and may rise up 
in a hundredfold increase of God’s true worshippers through all 
the fields of Italy. 

Setting the above sonnets aside, the remainder fall into two 
classes—those which deal with Milton’s private life and those 
which involve his relation to the controversies of his time. Of 
these latter it may be well to speak first. It was as a contro- 
versialist, not as a poet, that he was principally known in his own 
time—in Evelyn’s diary, for example, he is mentioned as “ Milton 
who wrote against Salmasius’s Defensio,” and again “that Milton 
who wrote for the regicides ”—but he wished to be known rather 
as a poet than as a controversialist, and he placed the wish on 
record in his sonnets at a time and in a manner in which it 
redounds little to his credit. We find it in the sonnet written 
“ when the assault was intended to the city ”—on one of those days 
in November 1642 when the cannon of King Charles and Prince 
Rupert at Brentford were heard in London—when it was thought 
that the King would storm his rebellious capital in the night and 
give it up to the horrors of sack by a licentious soldiery—when 
a stream of militiamen and volunteers kept pouring out to the 
western side of London to reinforce the gallant troops under 
Essex who were defending the town. Why need Milton have 
immortalized the fact that he, a man in the flower of his age, at 
thirty-four, a man with no special family ties, a man skilled in 
the use of weapons, a man pronounced in his hostility to the 
royal cause, was not among those defenders? 

Or supposing that there was good ground for his thinking that 
he could serve his country better elsewhere, why need he, when 
Skippon was animating his “brave boys” with the assurance, “I 
will run the same fortunes and hazards with you,” have sat down 
to pen the expression of his devout hope that as he was a poet 
he might noi “ run the same fortunes and hazards” as his common- 
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place neighbours—might be exempt, not only from the perils of 
those who were fighting at Brentford, but even from the losses 
and injuries that might befall the quiet stay-at-homes? No doubt 
he was justified in his proud assertion that it was in his power as 
a poet to give to whom he would a fame that should extend 


*O’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms”; 


but even if he had already—which assuredly he had not—achieved 
a name in England equal to that of Pindar or Euripides in Greece, 
it would have been one thing for Alexander the Great to spare 
the house of Pindar and a very different thing for Pindar, had he 
been alive, to ask to have his house spared when all his fellow- 
citizens’ houses were demolished. The sonnet points, I think, to 
a kind of aristocratic haughtiness in Milton as one who thought 
himself, by reason of his talents, of finer clay than his neighbours, 
and entitled in consequence to exceptional treatment. It certainly 
stamps him as a controversialist whose pen was indeed likely to 
be mightier than his sword. 

But he was not, even three years later and at the ripe age of 
thirty-seven, a controversialist who knew how to take censure 
philosophically, or—however he might advocate in theory the 
free expression of opinion—to accept, without violent abuse, the 
condemnation of his opinions on moral grounds. In one of the 
two sonnets entitled “On the detraction which followed my 
writing certain treatises ”—the treatises in question being those 
which contained his startling views on divorce—he can find for 
his critics no more courteous or respectful language than “owls 
and cuckoos, asses, apes and dogs”; their censures are a “ bar- 
barous noise”; and such is his arrogant assertion of superiority 
to them, that they, as compared to him, are as railing “hinds” 
to Apollo and Diana. He well knew, if not as a philosopher 
yet as a Christian, that such is not the becoming spirit in which 
to meet adverse critics; he could commend his “ virtuous young 
lady ” because, as he tells her, 

“They that overween, 
And at thy growing virtues fret their spleen, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and ruth,” 


but he could afford no similar example of patience himself. And 
yet his case was one which peculiarly called for such patience. 
He had advanced propositions which, however much he may have 
persuaded himself that they were thoroughly sound—and even if 
we were to grant that they were thoroughly sound—were yet such 
that many persons might, from the very highest motives, feel 
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bound to reject and oppose them. The case was not one in which 
there was any need to imagine interested motives in those who 
opposed him; a claim that a husband should be free to put away 
his wife whenever he was ready to declare himself convinced in 
his soul that there was no compatibility of temper between them 
was a claim which Milton ought to have known and acknowledged 
that men might reject from motives which did them honour. He 
can recognize no such thing. 

The ministers of religion who, when he “ prompted the age to 
quit their clogs”—in other words to discard their ill-matched 
wives—felt that such views were calculated to open the door to 
unspeakable immorality and cruelty, and therefore felt themselves 
bound by their sacred calling to protest against them, were men 
in whose attitude Milton could see nothing of good. As they are 
not convinced by his arguments, he has not the moral greatness 
to reflect that possibly his arguments are inconclusive or fallacious, 
or that, even if they are sound, all men cannot think alike; he 
merely wraps himself up in the mantle of his insolent scorn and 
mutters “This is got by casting pearl to hogs.” 

One line in this sonnet has attained permanent celebrity; and 
strangely enough the sonnet is about the last place where one 
would antecedently expect to find it. If one were asked to guess 
of whom it was first said 


“Licence they mean when they cry Liberty,” 


it would be a very natural “shot” to answer, Of some persons 
who were advocating great facility of divorce and who spoke of it 
as Liberty. In fact, it is spoken of persons who are opposing 
facility of divorce—who are standing up for the rigid maintenance 
of the marriage-tie; and Milton’s curiously untenable proposition 
is that if those who are advocates of freedom generally, shrink 
from advocating a relaxation of the marriage-tie, their so-called 
love of freedom can be nothing better than love of licence. Did 
ever able man put his pen to a more hopelessly wrong assertion ? 

The other sonnet on the subject of his divorce writings exhibits 
Milton in not a much more amiable, if a less savage, humour. It 
is not, properly speaking, grounded on the “detraction,” but on 
the neglect, that had attended some of his heterodox publications ; 
there is not a word in it to imply that his writings had drawn 
upon him any censure; its tone is that of semi-humorous con- 
tempt for the age which cannot appreciate such books as he has 
offered it, and is frightened from them by their forbidding names. 
Surely an age which had been familiarized, by Montrose’s victories, 
with the names of his leading generals, Gordon and Colkitto, 
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otherwise Macdonnel, otherwise Galasp, need not, Milton suggests, 
have been staggered by the mere title ‘Tetrachordon’! His 
self-confidence appears in this as plainly as in the accompanying 
sonnet; that his book has maintained no permanent position does 
not suggest to him the thought that it may perhaps possess no 
permanent value, but is merely evidence that the age “hates not 
learning worse” (a sarcastic equivalent for, loves it not better) 
“than toad or asp.” 

Among Milton’s occasional poems we light on one which is 
kindred to these sonnets, and may fairly be noticed here, being 
in fact a sonnet and something over. I refer of course to the 
lines “On the New Forcers of Conscience under the Long Parlia- 
ment.” This is a poem to which we may naturally apply the 
words, “Facit indignatio versum”; and the red-hot mass of the 
writer’s indignation is poured out so copiously that it overflows 
the narrow mould supplied by the sonnet form, and shapes itself 
also into the half-dozen extra lines (including the last and most 
memorable line of the whole poem) which lie at the foot of the 
sonnet proper. 

The danger that aroused him was a danger to religious liberty. 
Parliament was triumphant and the king vanquished; the hierarchy 
of bishops had been for some time overthrown, the use of the Angli- 
can liturgy set aside, and the livings in the English church, and 
even the offices in the Colleges and University of Cambridge, largely 
made over to the foes of Episcopacy—in some cases to men who 
persuaded themselves that they could discharge at once the duties 
of their benefices and of the College posts as well. The Presby- 
terian divines, convoked in the Westminster Assembly, had shaped 
and submitted to Parliament a scheme for a reorganization of the 
English Church on a Presbyterian basis, with a system of church 
courts and synods—for the parish, the “classis” or union of 
parishes, the province and the nation—rising up one over the 
other in orderly and very formidable grandeur. It may have 
been little to the taste of Milton, as of many another Englishman, 
to see the ecclesiastical system of his native land thus moulded 
according to the ideas of men from over the northern border, an 
Adam Steuart (“ A. 8.” as he often signed himself) or a Rotherford, 
and to see English clergymen and laymen treated as incapable of 
adjusting their own church affairs without the guiding presence 
in their midst of a Henderson or a Baillie. 

But far more important in Milton’s eyes than the question 
whether the organization of the Church was to be Episcopalian 
or Presbyterian was the question, what was to be the position of 
those who declined to conform to the established religious govern- 
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ment, or who ventured to put forth theories of religion or morals 
which the established clergy deemed heretical or unsound. 
Were the clergy to be limited to preaching or haranguing against 
such dissidents? Or were they to be empowered, at their own 
unlimited discretion, to expel them from Christian fellowship as 
heretics; or, worse still, to invoke against them the penalties of 
the civil government and relegate them to the prison or the 
pillory? It is against this danger that Milton urges the con- 
centrated energy of his protest. He has a word of sarcasm for 
the new teachers, who had censured pluralists in the days of the 
bishops, but were ready now to share the sin they had “ envied, 
not abhorred,” but the essence of his protest lies in the words— 


“Dare ye for this adjure the civil sword 
To force our consciences that Christ set free, 
And ride us with a classic hierarchy 
Taught ye by mere A. S. and Rotherford? 
Men, whose life, learning, faith and pure intent, 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 
Must now be named and printed heretics 
By shallow Edwards and Scotch What-d’ye-call.” 


There is much the same contemptuous tone in the personalities 
of these lines as in the sonnet directed against his “ detractors,” 
and partly no doubt for the same reason—because he was not 
merely animated by a disinterested zeal for freedom of conscience, 
but was fighting his own enemies. He, in view of his divorce 
theories, had been “named and printed” among the heretics by 
Edwards and by Baillie, and he was no doubt well satisfied that 
his own “ life, learning, faith and pure intent” would have met 
the approbation of Saint Paul, and were much superior to the 
lives and intentions of his critics. However, though Presbyteri- 
anism seemed to be winning, the battle for freedom of conscience 
was not yet over. There was yet the assent of Parliament to be 
won before the new “forcers of conscience” could work their 
will, and it was to that tribunal that Milton appealed, in the hope 
that it would control sacerdotalism no less in its Presbyterian 
than in its Episcopalian guise, and would realize the plain truth 
that 


“New Presbyter is but old Priest writ large.” 


The same hatred of any yoke of orthodoxy to be imposed on 
the necks of unwilling men is the moving spirit also of two other 
of the sonnets, though they do not bear their “motive” so 
prominently in their titles; I mean the sonnets to Cromwell and 
to Vane. The sonnet to Cromwell is not, as we might at first 
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suppose, a tribute laid at the feet of the great general immedi- 
ately after the news of his “crowning mercy,” as Marvell had 
laid his tribute there on Cromwell’s return from the subjugation 
of Ireland. Milton does indeed refer to Cromwell’s great victories 
—the three days’ overthrow of the Scotch invaders in 1648 near 
“Darwen stream,” and the defeats of young Charles at Dunbar 
and Worcester. He does indeed—undismayed by Cromwell’s 
attack on the independence of the Commons, by the execution of 
the King, or by the general’s relentless severity in Ireland—hail 
him deliberately as “our chief of men,” set aside the adverse 
criticisms upon him as a cloud of “ detractions rude,” and declare 
that in his victorious course he has “ reared God’s trophies and 
His work pursued.” But in all this he is leading up to an end, 
and that is, to invoke Cromwell’s action in a specific business of 
the hour. 

The original title of the sonnet was “To the Lord General 
Cromwell, May 1652, on the proposals of certain ministers at the 
Committee for the propagation of the Gospel.” It was written on 
the occasion of a scheme put forward by certain Independent 
ministers for the organization of the Church under the Common- 
wealth—a scheme proposing the public support of ministers of 
approved godliness and a large, but still a limited, toleration for 
heretical preachers. A limited toleration means a possible per- 
secution, and this element would probably have been enough by 
itself to provoke Milton’s hostility to the proposals and his appeal 
to Cromwell to withstand them. The danger was probably, in 
Milton’s view, the more urgent from the fact that these proposals 
emanated from some leading men among the Independents. 
Macaulay has missed this point where, in his Essay on Milton, 
he says, with an obvious reference to this sonnet, that Milton 
called upon Cromwell to break the secular chain, and to save free 
conscience from the paw of the Presbyterian wolf. The Presby- 
terians were old enemies to toleration, but Milton’s cry is that— 


“mew foes arise 
Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains.” 


If the Independents, many of whom had battled against the 
Presbyterians for general liberty of conscience, were now to be 
furnishing recruits to the cause of persecution, it was time, 
Milton thought, for him to arouse Cromwell to put down his foot 
upon such proposals—Cromwell who, from the victorious field of 
Naseby, seven years ago, had pleaded for liberty of conscience for 
all who served the State with faithfulness, 

The scheme was odious to Milton on another point also, and 
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here again his feelings have coloured the sonnet. As was natural 
in a man of lofty principle and of deep regard for the sacredness 
of religion, he strongly abhorred the idea of men entering the 
ministry for gain; and evidently, from youth to age, he reckoned 
the practice a very general one. Witness, in his early poem, 
‘Lycidas,’ the words assigned to Saint Peter, as the ideal chief 
shepherd of the Christian flock : 


“ How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold! 
Of other care they little reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers’ feast, 
And shove away the worthy bidden guest.” 


And in his later years, not only have we a formal pamphlet on 
the “ means to remove hirelings out of the church,” but where he 
is engaged on wholly distinct thoughts, this subject intrudes 
itself among them, and, in his great poem, Satan leaping over the 
wall of paradise gives occasion for the lines, 


“So clomb the first great thief into God’s fold, 
So since into his fold lewd hirelings climb.” 


To such lengths does Milton carry this aversion that he sees in 
any proposal, however modest, for the regular maintenance of the 
ministry, a scheme for subsidizing the worldly and worthless, and 
thus he urges Cromwell to oppose such a scheme as though all 
whom it would benefit must needs be “hireling wolves, whose 
gospel is their maw.” 

The sonnet to the younger Vane, which, by external evidence, 
is fixed to nearly the same date as the sonnet to Cromwell, was, 
no doubt, occasioned by the same scheme and especially by the 
danger it threatened to religious liberty. Of Vane, as of most 
of the secondary Roundhead leaders, there remains no popular 
impression, and to many persons the one association with his 
name is the exclamation of Cromwell when expelling the Parlia- 
ment, “O Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane, the Lord deliver 
me from Sir Harry Vane!” This being so, it may puzzle some 
readers that Cromwell’s great admirer should at once have 
followed up his ardent eulogium on Cromwell with another, and 
a scarcely less ardent, eulogium on Vane. But at the date of 
the sonnets there was no such opposition between the two as 
subsequently emerged, and on the religious question of the hour 
it was to be confidently expected that Vane would be at one with 
Milton and with Cromwell. 

Vane had, during his tenure of office as governor of Massa- 
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chusetts Bay Colony, distinguished himself as an adherent of 
toleration, and he was now one of the chief friends and associates 
of Roger Williams, the veteran advocate of the cause. And so 
we see that in the sonnet addressed to him, the central thought 
lies in his soundness on this point, to which one merit all his 
other merits are subsidiary and introductory. It is not, any 
more than its companion, a sonnet of mere general panegyric ; 
it is a sonnet with a purpose; and, though it does not formally 
invite to any special line of action, it is an appeal, by the very 
confidence it shows, that on this point the attitude of Vane is 
too pronounced for an express appeal to be necessary. As 
Cromwell was the yictorious general, so Vane is the skilful 
negotiator and the resourceful statesman ; he can “settle peace,” 
he can track the cunning and unreliable Dutchmen through the 
covert mazes of their schemes; when negotiation is succeeded 
by war, his energy and his fertility of suggestion are invaluable 
for supplying the material means of carrying;on the war: but 
this is not all. Beyond and above all this, in Milton’s eyes, is 
the fact that he has thoroughly mastered the distinction between 
the sphere of the spiritual power and that of the civil, and has 
deep and clear convictions, such as few of his contemporaries 
have, on the impropriety of calling in the power of the State, 
the power of fine or imprisonment, of the pillory or the gallows, 
to limit the free expression of religious belief. While Vane 
would speak with the weight due to a leading statesman of un- 
questioned secular ability, he would be sure, Milton felt, to throw 
the weight of his ability and reputation on the side of religious 
freedom, and therefore on his “firm hand” religion could “lean 
in peace,” in perfect confidence that, as far as his influence 
reached, the rights of conscience would be secured. 

The tendency which these two sonnets exhibit, to regard 
military or diplomatic victories principally as the stepping-stones 
to better internal administration, is equally apparent in the 
sonnet to Fairfax, of which perhaps the most conspicuous bio- 
graphical feature is the outspoken denunciation, by Milton the 
pronounced Parliamentarian, of the evils that were flagrant 
under the government of the Long Parliament. The reign of 
the patriots was attended by ever-increasing murmurs of un- 
patriotic action, by rumours of gross self-seeking, of malversa- 
tion of the public funds, of private pique or revenge or greed 
dominating the dealings of parliamentary committees with the 
malignants: and no Royalist could have declared more emphatic- 
ally than Milton that “avarice and rapine” were ruling the 
land, that “truth and right” were crying out to be released from 
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“violence,” and that “public faith” was disgraced by “ the 
shameful brand of public fraud.” 

Viewing as a whole Milton’s utterances, in his sonnets, on 
public affairs, we feel that though their language is that of a 
man of conscience and high principle, it is also the language of 
a man of bitterness and prejudice—a man who, whatever his real 
greatness, shows in controversy no marked moral elevation above 
the rank and file of controversialists, but can be as ready as any 
man to insult opponents and to impute evil motives, while yet 
he wears at times a somewhat arrogant air of superiority. We 
pass to a calmer and a higher level when we turn to the sonnets 
which deal with his private life and thoughts. 

I have hinted that in the early sonnet to the Nightingale there 
might possibly be thought to be some suggestion of a lack of 
earnest purpose. The sonnet on his being arrived at the age 
of twenty-three teaches us that any such suggestion would be 
far from the truth. He was at that time conscious of the 
appearance of purposelessness in his life—conscious of it, as we 
know, by the remarks of others as well as by his own percep- 
tions: and this sonnet is his solemn protest that the appearance 
is not the fact. He has attained the age of twenty-three; 
he has not yet completed his university course; he has 
achieved nothing of importance; he has discarded the clerical 
profession for which he had been intended ; he is not preparing 
himself for any other profession: his “late spring no bud or 
blossom shew’th.” It was not strange if, then and for some 
years later, people thought he bade fair to be a mere elegant 
dilettante. But in grave and firm language, he affirms the fact 
to be far otherwise. He is under the most solemn sense of 
responsibility, the conviction that God is his “ great Task- 
Master,” that is, the great appointer of certain work which he 
is to do in the world: he is certain that there is “one far-off 
divine event” to which the whole of his life ought to move, and 
he steadfastly intends that it shall so move. To apply to him 
the language of Goethe about the star—language which has also 
been used about the Deity himself—he is “ unhasting, unresting.” 
Though not immediately employing his talents, he is not idle; he 
is of set purpose to consecrate (if he have grace given him to do 
it) all his ability to the service of God, and he is not anxious 
to do something early, if by waiting he can do his life-work 
more thoroughly well. 

In full accord with the spirit that thus animated Milton’s early 
manhood is the spirit of which we catch sight years afterwards 
when, in the full ripeness of his intellectual strength, he finds 
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himself doomed to pass the residue of his life in darkness. In 
that noble sonnet on his blindness, which has furnished a topic 
of consolation for countless sufferers incapacitated by bodily 
affliction from active service of God and their kind, we seem to 
trace in the poet’s mind a very natural conflict of somewhat 
inconsistent thoughts. The question “Doth God exact day- 
labour, light denied ?”—Is it required of me that I should do 
God active service when I am blind ?—might sound at first like 
the question of one who is anxious to find in his blindness an 
excuse for inactivity. 

But this is not in the least Milton’s real feeling. He is eager 
to work if he could. He is conscious, as he always has been, 
that in him is lodged “one talent ”—his great gift of poetry, as 
I conceive—and with the same sense at forty-six as at twenty- 
three of responsibility to God, the great Task-Master, ho knows 
that wilfully to hold a talent idle is “death”: but he knows too 
that his will is by no means to hold it idle. His soul is “more 
bent” now than before his affliction to use his great gift in the 
service of his Maker, and the fact that he cannot, or at the time 
of writing thinks that he cannot, frets him with the sense of 
inaction and unserviceableness. In such a state of mind the 
thought, Can God expect any service from him? surges up in 
his mind, but it is, as he feels in his more patient and reasonable 
moods, a “fond ”—a foolish—thought. That would be to think 
that God requires of him what God has made it impossible for 
him to render. Not there is the real solution of his difficulty of 
unserviceableness, but in the other thought that service is not 
only active but passive—that patient and uncomplaining endur- 
ance of the yoke is itself service—and that while in the host of 
heaven there are countless active ministers of God, untiring in 
the execution of His will, “they also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

The sonnet has been, as already remarked, a solace to very 
many who have lost the ability to render active service but have 
not lost the earnest desire to do so, and to whom, as to Milton, 
the thought of inevitable uselessness would be a fretting sore. 
To such, the thought that where active service is impossible, 
patience is itself service, is a balm, and may easily be the only 
balm, that can heal the sore. It is a balm, one may notice, which 
nothing but religion can afford; the man or the woman most 
devoted to the service of humanity could hardly, I think, be 
expected to feel that the patient endurance of disablement was 
itself a service to humanity. What is not less noticeable is that 
the great author of the line, “They also serve who only stand and 
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wait,” did not shelter himself under it when he became convinced, 
as he did, that he could do more than stand and wait. Patience, 
he tells us by his words, is service if active service is impossible, 
but he tells us also, by his example, not to be in haste to judge 
that active service is impossible because it may at first seem to be 
so. The work by which Milton’s name chiefly lives was work 
done under what might seem the “ unconquerable bar” of blind- 
ness, and to Milton, the writing of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was not merely 
an achievement by which he was to win undying fame, but a 
distinct service of God, a devotion of his talent to its highest 
purpose, the glory of the Giver. 

And Milton, as he tells us in another mood, had under his 
blindness a second consolation, which, even without the higher 
consolation, would have been adequate to uphold him. There 
was the thought that it was blindness voluntarily incurred for a 
great end—that if he was to be unserviceable henceforth, it was 
because he had gathered up and crowded all his power of service 
into one great service. If a sudden and, as far as he was con- 
cerned, causeless accident had rendered his talent useless, he 
would have had no such such sustaining thought as when he 
remembered that he had lost his sight “overplied in Liberty’s 
defence, [his] noble task.” 

The soldier may drag back an enfeebled and crippled body 
from the battlefield—far from him is any need to think that in 
his uselessness he contrasts poorly with the serviceable frames 
around him. If henceforth he has nothing to give his country, it 
is because he has given it his all in that one hour in the fiery 
heat of action. And so Milton, looking back to the days when 
he gave up his last chance of retaining his sight in order to pen 
his ‘Defence of the English People’ against the attack of 
Salmasius—to uphold the fair fame of his country in the eyes of 
Europe against the most formidable literary assailant that could 
come against it—could accept his blindness as a matter of pride. 
Deeply as he felt the privation of the sight of sun and moon and 
star, of man and woman, yet, upheld by this proud thought, he 
would “argue not” against Heaven—for his calamity was no 
inscrutable affliction but a voluntary sacrifice— 

“nor bate a jot 


Of heart or hope; but still bear up and steer 
Right onward.” 


Buried, for the third part of his life, in a night which no ray 
could pierce, he could illustrate in his own person the truth 
which he had affirmed in the bright days of his youth; and 
having “ light "—the light of honourable pride, the light of self- 
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approving conscience—“ within his own clear breast,” could “ sit 
i’ the centre and enjoy bright day.” 

With patience, then, towards God, Milton accepts his blindness 
in the sonnet of private meditation; with justifiable pride he 
speaks of it in one of the sonnets addressed to his young friend 
Cyriac Skinner. The other sonnet to Skinner and that addressed 
to Lawrence exhibit him in the mood of quiet and cheerful enjoy- 
ment, so little depressed by the burden of his blindness that some 
have been misled into the thought that these sonnets are wrongly 
placed among his later sonnets and that they do not really belong 
to his darkened days. For this supposition there seems no ground. 
Lawrence and Skinner are independently known to have been 
his friends in the days of his blindness, and there is nothing in 
the friendly meetings within doors to which the sonnets invite, 
nor in the out-of-door walks in better weather which the sonnet 
to Lawrence implies, that would be beyond the reach of a blind 
man of middle age, accompanied by a younger and a seeing friend. 
Such meetings would fit in especially well with Milton’s widowed 
days, before his second marriage. 

In both sonnets alike, the tone is distinctly one of moderation 
and enjoyment without asceticism. In one the wine is expressly 
referred to as the adjunct of a repast, not heavy but dainty and 
elegant ; in the other it seems implied in the proposal to “ drench ”’ 
deep thoughts in mirth. In one the pleasures of the table are 
expressly to be the introduction to the more refined pleasures of 
music or song; in the other it is declared that the mirth is to be 
such as after it ‘no repenting draws.” In both sonnets too, it is 
very noticeable that the invitation to a day’s enjoyment closes in 
a distinct note of apology or of justification, and it is a matter of 
some interest to inquire what is the reason for such justification 
being thought needful. In the sonnet to Lawrence, besides the 
justification, there is a caution; as though the elder man, pro- 
posing a day’s idleness and harmless mirth to a younger, thought 
well to add the reminder that such days, however pleasant, must 
be the exception and not the rule; but there is also the justifica- 
tion, which is wrought out more elaborately in the sonnet to 
Skinner. 

The poet does not take it as a matter of course, not needing to 
be asserted, that an occasional festive holiday is a good thing. 
There seems to be in both sonnets a protest, either against 
scruples in the poet’s own mind, or against certain individual 
critics, or against an austere public opinion, to whom or to 
which “it must in terms be said” that it is unwise to make life 
needlessly gloomy by never relaxing the strain of work. That 
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Milton was combating any scruples of his own is, I imagine, the 
least likely supposition; at no time in his life have we reason to 
believe that he was a foe to “ heart-easing mirth”; it seems most 
probable that the argumentative tone in the sonnets is really 
occasioned by an over-ascetic public opinion around him, the not 
infrequent accompaniment of the form of religion which prevailed 
during the Commonwealth. 

Thus far, the sonnets have embodied many different phases of 
Milton’s life, but none as yet has presented him as loving and 
beloved within the circle of his own home. It is good that they 
do not close without such a picture, though it is unhappily a 
widowed home that is brought to our view. Milton’s second 
marriage endured for not quite a year and a quarter; his wife 
bore him a child but never recovered her strength, and four 
months after the little one was born, the wife passed away and 
the motherless babe soon followed her. Her memory has been 
immortalized by the occasion of a dream in which the bereaved 
husband was revisited by his “late espouséd saint,” who came to 
him “ vested all in white, pure as her mind.” “ Her face,” he 
tells us, “ was veiled”; it is likely that not only his marriage 
but his first acquaintance with her belonged to his sightless days, 
and that her face was not one of the memories that he bore with 
him into the realm of darkness. He tells us indeed that he 
trusted “ yet once more” to have 


“Full sight of her in heaven without restraint ” ; 


but it would probably be pressing these words unduly to infer 
from them that he had seen her already. If he had never looked 
upon her face, it is easy to understand that no features could arise 
before his view even when a dream made memories appear present. 
But without seeing a face, he knew the figure before him to be 
the wife he loved, the wife who was to him an embodiment of 
“love, sweetness, goodness”; and to him these qualities 


“In her person shined 
So clear, as in no face with more delight.” 


But the dream, like most dreams, failed at its crowning point. 


“But, oh! as to embrace me she inclined, 
I waked; she fled; and day brought back my night.” 


So the sonnet, and with it the line of sonnets, ends on a mourn- 
ful note; but to any reader who cleaves to the belief that love is 
the greatest thing in the world, it is pleasant to reflect that the 
series ends in a sonnet of love—of bereaved and regretful love, 
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it is true, but of love, earnest, tender, reverential. The last 
words of the sonnet are “my night”—that night in which the 
poet had yet to walk for over fifteen years; one is glad that he 
had shining into them the light from that brief fifteen months’ 
union. 

Between the bright cluster of poems of Milton’s youth and the 
sublime masterpiece of his age there stretches a sea of thirty 
years, and out into this sea, like a line of islets, extends the 
series of his sonnets, carrying us forward till the heights of 
‘Paradise Lost’ come into view. They;,are:yet far distant when 
the line of sonnets breaks off, but they are above the horizon ; for 
the year to which the last sonnet is most naturally assigned, the 
earliest year to which it can be assigned, was the year in which 
the regular composition of ‘ Paradise Lost’ began. That year, 1658, 
was a dark one for Milton—dark, like all other years, with his 
permanent night, dark with the loss of his loving and beloved 
wife, dark with the death of the great Protector, who was to 
Milton “our chief of men.” Yet a few months, and the Republic 
which Milton believed in and worked for was falling in ruins 
around him and his political hopes were as shattered as his 
domestic. And amid it all we see the brave and resolute man 
undaunted and undismayed; he “bates not a jot of heart ”— 
though he must have bated much of hope—but “still bears up 
and steers right onward ”—onward, till he has accomplished his 
life’s work—onward, till he has laid a worthy product of his “one 
talent” at the feet of his “ great Task-Master.” 
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A Sriend of Master Francis. 
(A.D. 1539.) 


“The burden of the valley of vision.” 


« 


On ’Stino’s brown bare feet the sun lay hot. He was warm all 
through with it. The stone step seemed to glow. 

’Stino looked down at his shapely toes, sitting very still, 
basking. The feet were all right, to be sure. They never had 
known, since they began, the inside of a shoe. When you came 
to the knees, questions arose. Goat-skin breeches wear out. So 
do the queer, shapeless little tunics, that come out of the best 
pieces of the green lining left from Zino’s Campagna cloak. 

When those wore out, who was going to make new ones? 

Stino considered. It was clear to him, chiefly since he came 
out to sit here, that, now, he belonged to no one—that is, except 
to— 

It goes without saying that the Almighty can do all things. 
But an effort of mind is required to associate the idea of omni- 
potence with the creation of goat-skin breeches. 

’Stino made the effort, involving himself thereby in some 
complicated problems. 

First, as to the breeches. Clearly, so supplied, they would be 
superfinely good, which would involve a severe newness in the 
breeches, and an oppressive carefulness on the part of the wearer. 
He had had one such experience, far back in his history, ending 
in disaster, rents, and tragedy. But there was nobody now in 
authority over new breeches. 

Still, they would be too new, and too impressive, for comfort. 
Who could imagine treating miraculous breeches lightly, tearing 
and dragging at them, as though they were part of one, like the 
old? And suppose they never grew old, as how should they? 
The idea was appalling. 
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Then, as to the method, how would they come? The descent 
of such garments from Heaven is a trifle unthinkable. Even 
‘Stino, whose imaginings ran naturally in such directions, could 
not picture it at once. Angel messengers, breeches-bearing— 
they, too, created difficulties. 

Possibly St. Augustine—he had been a man. 

‘Stino looked up at the sky, and crossed his feet. He relin- 
quished the enquiry, half consciously. His faith in the intrinsic 
and considerate goodness of the Almighty and St. Augustine 
remained unaffected by it. Somehow they would see that things 
were all right. He did not enquire what would become of him, 
if they did not. He smiled up at the sky. A deity was clearly 
worth nothing if he could not be trusted. ’Stino’s deity was 
worth a great deal. The sudden, startling gap in things, the 
cold hearth-stone he had loved as home, cast all the more 
responsibility on the divine Protector, who sent gifts of meal 
in the winter, and in summer the gleaning grapes when the 
vintage was done. The small soul clung close to the Mystery 
unseen of reparation, of need supplied, that, for the first time in 
its life, it tragically wanted. The need brought no doubt with 
it. Some souls never learn doubt. The need is all, even its own 
answer. 

Don Ippélito, with his white head, came out of the sacristy 
door. He had the chalice in his hand, rubbing it with a 
leather. 


“Ah, ragazzo mio!” said he, “ where hast been for a break- 
fast ?” 

“Ninetta gave me some,” said ’Stino, “and two apples and a 
crust against dinner. I carried in her water this morning. 
Frasco is away with the waggon. She gave me his bed.” 

“Ninetta is a good soul. But, when Frasco comes back?” 

“T know not, padre.” 

“See, bimbo, we must find some place for thee. Thou art too 
little for hard work, else Gian at the farm 2 

“Tam feared of Gian at the farm,” said ’Stino, quickly; “he 
is big and black. He is like the devil.” 

The padre crossed himself, as ’Stino did too. 

“Gian isa hard master. But he is honest. What dost thou 
know about the devil, brown mouseling? Perchance in Rome, 
among the kind nuns, we might find thee a home.” 

’Stino smiled up into the padre’s face. The idea took no hold, 
any more than a suggestion of his travelling to the sun. He 
only said : 

“ But I serve thy Mass.” 
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The padre smiled sadly. The creature’s complete unconscious- 
ness of its solitude in the great world moved him. 

“Ah!” he cried, “that the good God should create such 
places! Man and wife in one night, coming home in peace, and 
gone, both! The marsh devils are strong, since the good hermit 
died.” 

The boy looked round at him quickly. 

“Was it the marsh devils slew them?” 

“Child, in the dark they missed their way, without a doubt. 
The causeway, folk say, is broken, and they fell, face down.” 

“And the marsh devils gripped them?” The boy’s eyes 
enlarged. He was leaning forward eagerly, one hand on the 
step. ‘ Was there no one to fright the devils with the Cross? 
Why was the causeway broken? Are they just left to have their 
way?” 

The old peasant priest shook his head. His faith was a queer 
jumble of fiends, wonder-working wafers, personal piety, and the 
rough and ready village philosophy of every day. But he was 
a priest, and he was ashamed to say to a child, “I do not 
know.” 

“These be mysteries, my son,” he replied, with solemnity. 

’Stino got up suddenly from the step. He was not satisfied. 
Only this moment had he understood how his foster-parents died. 
The thing gave him a shock. He made a quick reverence to the 
priest, and, turning, trotted away down the road. 

Don Ippolito stood still a moment. Then he went back to the 
sacristy, and put the chalice away. The boy was after some 
child’s matter. 

It was on the third day after that, that, as he stood on the 
church step, precisely in the same attitude, at the same time, a 
cultured voice accosted him. 

“ Jesu keep you, good Padre Curato! Can I speak with you?” 

Don Ippolito turned. 

“Surely, kind sir!” he said; “ will your nobleness step into 
the church ?” 

He ceased. Something puzzled him in the newcomer, a tall 
man, with a fine dark head, full of colour and meaning. In its 
every line, by the white, firm, shapely hands, thin and finely 
kept, by all the strong figure, its alert, controlled bearing, its 
rapid motions, its steady stillness, one read the man “ noble.” 
Only birth gives that look. This noble, too, had studied, had 
fought, and was born a mountaineer. Not that Don Ippolito took 
in all this. He only realised something strange in finding this 
face and figure ;to be clad in so very rusty and threadbare a 
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garment as the old black cassock. The cassock was darned care- 
fully, and in innumerable places. The neatness of a gentleman 
objected to rags. But the thing would shortly fall to pieces. 

“ We of my company,” the stranger said—* we dwell in Rome, 
some twelve of us—have heard a tale of a married pair dead in 
your marshes, that left a child. Know you aught of them, good 
father?” 

He was glancing round the little church, with bright eyes 
which, lighting on the raw, sensational colouring of the great 
crucifix on the wall, the figure painted like life, frowned, as if 
offended. They caught the great picture of souls in Purgatory, 
with its vermilion flames, its orange flesh-tints, its angular 
agonies, and a hand passed quietly across his mouth. His eyes 
could laugh, while the rest of his face was very serious. 

“Troth, sir,” said the priest, “I know all about them. For the 
boy, a child they had adopted, it was but yesterday—no, day 
before,—he served my Mass.” Don Ippolito paused. For the 
first time he became vaguely aware that he had not seen ’Stino 
since that morning on the sacristy threshold. ‘The child is not 
grown for hard work. Faith, I know not what will become of 
him. The woman, his aunt, came from beyond the mountains. 
He hath no kin here.” 

“ Where dwells the poor babe?” said the other, quickly. 

“Why, sir, I scarce could tell you. He has found sleeping 
room here and there. Poor folk are kind.” 

“Ah! We have a wide house given us in Rome, with room for 
homeless folk ; so I came hither to fetch him.” Don Ippolito 
looked at him with old calm eyes. The young, these new folk, 
he thought, fussed themselves with many things scarcely their 
business. But it was a grand thing for the boy. 

“Sir,” he said, “an innocent, helpless thing brings blessing 
upon charity. I will come with you and seek him.” 

His companion rose. As if with a sudden compunction, he 
crossed to the sensational crucifix, and, kneeling, kissed the 
wounded feet. He was always sorry for any inadequate, un- 
worthy image, whether in poor human flesh or ill-painted wood, 
of that which he loved as few have known how to love It. He 
and Don Ippolito went out together. 

But they found no trace of the child, who had disappeared on 
that sunny day, as though he had never been. Ninetta was 
away. 

Said the visitor at last: “ When the boy returns, put him, good 
father, into the next Romeward waggon, to be dropped at the 
Tower of the Orange Trees, in the Piazza Margana. Ask the 
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porter for Master Francis; if lam not there, for Inigo of Jesus, 
the father of the house.” 

“Are you the foreign priests,” said Don Ippolito, “ that call 
themselves by the Holy Name? Surely, fair father, I will send 
the child.” 

And Master Francis went his way. 

’Stino had followed the stony, grass-grown road a couple of 
miles and more, the sun hot on his back and his brown little head. 
The road grew stonier and stonier, till it became a hard causeway 
paved with great immemorial blocks, older than tradition. It 
sloped up a low hill, then dropped suddenly. 

’Stino stood still and looked about him. He stood upon the 
only firm ground. Around him stretched the great marsh, wide 
and many-coloured. The boy crossed himself quickly. For one 
panic instant he expected to see foul forms rise from he knew not 
where. He wished he had not come. Then he took hold of 
himeelf, and walked on. 

The causeway struck across the broad expanse, running straight 
as a true line, to where the land grew safe and the road began 
again. He could see where it lay broken, a small matter enough 
in the daylight, disastrous even to a strong man at night. In one 
place, too, near the middle of the marsh, it seemed that the firm 
ground widened somewhat. Upon it rose some low stone erection. 
’Stino went towards it, a small, silent thing, treading firmly with 
brown naked feet, and ‘looking to right and to left; soon, in the 
very midst of the morass. 

He came at length to the ruinous building he had seen. Round 
it the paved footway widened, as though by design. The hut 
was built of rough stones; it was low, a man might barely stand 
upright in it. The floor was raised a step above the causeway. 
Within the place was empty, save for a litter in a corner that had 
once been pine-boughs. A rude cross made of three stones roughly 
cemented, above an altar-like block, leant against the further 
wall, 

‘Stino peered in. He had heard of the hermit before Don 
Ippolito spoke this morning, and knew this had been his abode. 
He sat down on the step in the sun to think, in the midst of the 
wide bog, with its stretches of yellow water-grass, its flower 
clumps, its gleaming pools. 

He was a small creature, with a brown, healthful, serious face, 
and soft child’s eyes, large and hazel. The unconscious self- 
reliance of the peasant-baby, that has managed its own affairs 
since it can remember, was mingled in his air with a certain 
dreamy calm, as of one given to fancy and to the contemplation 
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of imagined sights. His soft mouth curved tenderly, full of such 
suggestions ; his eyes were wide, enquiring, grave. He was well 
aware that there are more things in heaven and earth—especially 
in heaven—than were dreamt of in any philosophy he yet had 
met with. His small life was chiefly occupied in trying to see 
into them, his enquiries ranging over a wide field of known facts 
and half-reasoned imaginations. They met with fewer stumbling- 
blocks than most researches of the full-grown. 

The wide golden expanse that stretched on every hand basking 
in the sun filled him, now he saw it, with a kind of pity. It 
was so quiet, so warm, so attractive even. That it should lie 
under a grim, an evil dominion, and that for ever, since before 
man was here till on after he was gone, seemed to him simply a 
crying injustice, a wrong that ought to be righted. What had 
the poor marsh done? 

A soft breeze waking suddenly, as if to answer, stirred, talking 
with the broad leaves of the flags close by. The tall bull-rushes 
with their black heads bowed and rose and bowed, as if to acknow- 
ledge the wind’s kind compliments. Water beyond them rippled 
in the sun. ’Stino got up quickly and went to see what they 
were about. He loved to watch the things that could not speak 
his language, when they were talking to one another. He stepped 
down on to a green place, which, though spongy, was firmer than 
its immediate neighbourhood. He went on cautiously. Some 
twenty yards from the causeway he stopped. He stood in the 
midst of a tall and golden company, high yellow flags that reached 
to his waist. Their wide, quaint flower-faces, seamed in each 
petal’s midst with pale purple, were turned up to him full of 
expression, like the kind countenances of enquiring friends. They 
grew high up, from the wet marshy bottom, standing all together, 
a pale, delicate-tinted, golden choir of praise to the sun and the 
morning, with close-folded, pointed buds bursting through the 
sharp green sheath below, eager to join too. *Stino stood in their 
midst and loved them. He was at home from that moment. 
When he went on he came to a clear brown pool, the colour of his 
own eyes. On the top of the water, feathery, shining creatures 
sat and dried themselves in the sun and spread their filmy wings 
and flew away. There were newts in the pool, wonderful newts, 
bright orange, darting back and forth, their queer heads and long 
lizard backs adorned with scarlet fringe; and long-legged frogs 
swimming fast, brown and yellow, hiding among the green 
streaming weed that was the pond’s bottom. ‘Stino sat on his 
green pathway and dabbled his feet in the water; he knew not 
how long he stayed by the ool; he wanted never to go away. 
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The sunny air hummed low with insect life; across the water 
came aromatic savours from beds of sweet sedge. 

Farther on, a purple iris-bed claimed kinship with the golden 
flags, his earlier friends, but this smelt abominably, and he 
passed on. 

He ate his bread and apples a long way from the hermit’s hut, 
beside a wide water, on whose calm bosom the lilies floated 
crimson and white. The place was wonderful; the child’s free 
Southern soul basked in its rich beauty, as his half-fed little body 
in the midday sun. 

It was not till mid-afternoon that anything sinister happened. 
Hard by a pool, darker than the rest, a lovely green expanse 
invited the bare feet. But a few steps on there was a quaking, 
the feet stuck helplessly, struggled, sank. Something sucked 
and sucked. Panic seized ’Stino; he screamed and fell upon his 
knees. It was the devils! Doubtless they lived down there. 
They had him by the ankles, they were sucking him down, there 
was no hope. Calling on God and the Cross and the Blessed 
Mother, the boy flung himself down, clutching at the ground he 
had walked on, trying to crawl forward. Wild, despairing 
moments swept over him. Then slowly he knew himself saved. 
The sucking ceased. He had reached ground that, once more, 
was firm beneath him. 

He lay and trembled, safe. Then cautiously he rose, and, very 
serious, turned homewards. His grave mood did not lose all 
savour of fear till the dear faces of the yellow flags looked up at 
him once more. He went back to the hermit’s doorstep and sat 
down. He was, somehow, tired. 

He sat there a long while. 

He began to see light on things in a strange and unexpected 
way. Slowly they became luminously clear. 

The marsh was there, fair and lovely. 

And the devils were there, foul, full of hate and guile ; dwelling 
below the surface lest their ill faces should meet God’s daylight ; 
but living and powerful ; able to drag down a man as big as Zino, 
and destroy him. 

Dimly ’Stino’s little soul perceived that it was hard to reconcile 
these things. 

It was God’s marsh. He had made it; as in the world’s 
beginning He created, and saw that it was good. He, as a wise 
gardener, kept it in life and growth and flower. The water-beetle 
had his breath, the newt his scarlet fringe, from Him, And could 


any one look on those golden “flowers of light” and not know 
that they were His? 
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That being so, how understand the presence of the devils? How 
could they dwell unconquered, keeping a country-side in terror, 
where the Source of love and beauty dwelt and reigned? 

’Stino sat some moments with his head in his hands. Then 
suddenly he lifted it; he sat bolt upright. He saw. 

What was man about? 

This thing was his affair. 

There were devils in the world outside, of course; devils that 
destroyed the soul; they had, every day, to be fought by the 
Church, the priest, the faithful. Because these others concerned 
themselves instead with the body, men went in terror of them, 
made no fight! 

’Stino, sitting on the hermit’s deserted door-stone, considered 
deeply. 

It seemed to him that this attitude of mind was merely silly. 
Bodily dangers can be measured. The other! 

The picture of the souls in Purgatory rose before him. And 
grimmer things. Things that were the meaning, the history of 
sin. He signed himself in a hot flush of alarm, repulsion. His 
guileless little soul was very pure. Not only the results of evil 
horrified him. There must be a time when the saints are young. 
They are born, not made, the finer sort of them, like the poets. 

But to conquer the marsh devils? 

It takes little material, says the scoffer, to make a system of 
theology. You require merely a terrifying God and an alarmed 
human being. This small Augustine, on the sun-warmed stone 
among the reeds and rushes, evolving his own young conviction 
calmly out of the medley within him of luminous faith and cloudy 
mystical teaching, contradicted the scoffer, though he knew it not. 
Neither of those unattractive objects had anything to do in his 
small system. His deity was the God of the instinctively devout, 
the unconscious artist in religion; solemn, remote, illimitable, 
but benign, triumphant. And man, amid the whole beloved 
creation, was God’s eldest child. Clearly the devils were made 
only to be conquered. 

But how? 

As ’Stino laid his brown head back against the rough hard 
door-post, facing with his innocent eyes the world-old problem 
of recovery, there took hold on his child’s heart, he knew not how, 
the root-idea of his inherited Christianity. With a thrill of lovely 
pleasure, he realised that, for the devils, the lost battle was 
merely and always a foregone conclusion. God dwelt among men. 
Man was stronger than evil, if that were true. 

Every such experience is the first in our lives. The new 
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thought that sinks to the bottom of us, be it fair or foul, trans- 
forms things. Most completely of all, if it be what we call a 
religious idea. Whether or not it be true that man makes God in 
his own image, the moment when He is made, or new-made, for 
any soul, is as a moment of birth. 

The little peasant, in his patched goat-skins and his sixteenth- 
century ignorance, rose upon his bare feet and stood rapt, exultant, 
transfigured to himself, as one visited by the Divine. Triumph 
was coming. He would see it. He was upon the side of the 
triumphant. 

He stretched out his two small arms over the marsh, and 
solemnly made the sign of the Cross. Then he remained standing. 
The glory of a strong moment had brought him to his feet 
before it. 

His half-taught little mind failed to follow all the ramifications 
of the next and resultant idea. It came chiefly in the form of a 
reminiscence. 

“Since the good hermit died.” 

That was it, then. When the hermit was here, with his prayers 
and his holiness, the devils had been in the check of a sacred 
spell. That pure life, in the midst of them, that had power on 
them, such as nothing else human could have. ‘Stino never knew 
how the idea took hold of him that he would be the next hermit 
himself. When it had come, he seemed always to have known it. 

The thing was obvious. He hated the devils. They had 
destroyed his home, and tried to destroy himself. He had no 
place to go to, he, the little lonely boy, that belonged only to God. 
Like another young Boy, he had no “ business” save “ his Father’s,” 
His Father called—here. This little house was empty. It was 
lonely, too. He could come and make it his very own. The 
loveliness of the idea entranced him, quite apart from things 
religious. A house all to himself among the flags and the pools, 
under the sky! A place to be master of, to be safe and warm in, 
a place to play in, to bring the other ragazzi tv, and do the 
honours! Heavens! the thing was perfect. But did hermits 
play? Did they ask friends in? Of course they did that last, 
even when they had little to offer that other folks liked. Why, up 
in the mountains, where the wonder-working hermit lived 

Stino drew a long breath and rubbed his hands over his fore- 
head. The thing was too big to take in all at once. What if he 
too——? He turned from the awful idea and went in to the hut, 
and began to investigate its arrangements. 

Ten minutes later he was trotting cheerfully along the road. 
At Ninetta’s door a waggon stood loaded with miscellaneous 
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objects mostly smothered in raw sheepskins. The shell-like 
erection of wicker work and green cotton, for the protection of 
the driver, was raised. He had but just dismounted. Ninetta 
was taking down the things, mostly wares for her village shop. 

“Eh, child!” she said. “ Frasco’s come back. I'll have no bed 
for thee to-night. But thou canst have some cheese and a lump 
of bread for thy supper.” 

’Stino thanked her. Passing into the house, he found the 
corner where he had hidden his possessions; they were few and 
small enough. Giulia, Zino’s one-eyed sister, had swooped down 
on the house, and carried off everything that had any value as 
Zino’s rightful and only heir. There had been little enough to 
take. ’Stino, who went in terror of her one eye, avoided her like 
the plague. He believed her to be a witch of the blackest sort, 
and was deeply thankful when she announced that the brown brat 
was no kin of hers, and a lone woman had nothing to give in 
charity. She had taken the very sheepskin that was his coverlet, 
and the dear pots and pans he had eaten off since he could 
remember. When he saw how things were going, Stino dashed 
in under her very nose and carried off his little porringer, and 
Zino’s old cloak, made over to him last winter. He would have 
left the cloak, if forced. Without the little porringer he could 
not live. He had a few other tiny properties, all his own, 
worthless to anyone else. A collection of queer shells and shining 
pebbles from the beach at Ostia, relics of a far back day when he 
had gone there with Zino; the remains of an ancient clasp knife, 
half of whose blade had been gone so long that the stump had ceased 
to be dangerous, a gaudy little picture of the Mother of God, 
“with seven swords stuck in her heart,” given away at Christmas, 
with a blessing, by Don Ippolito; a fantastic metal drinking-cup, 
stamped with defaced symbols. Save the old cloak, he had no 
clothes but what he stood up in. 

’Stino gathered his goods together. 

“T’ve found a bed,” he said to Ninetta, in the queer little shop, 
with rush-lights hanging from the ceiling and cheese pervading 
the atmosphere, where she passed her days; “thank you, Monna, 
for my breakfast and the other things, and I'll serve you for 
nothing. Please, my supper.” 

Ninetta gave him the promised “lumps.” She wondered where 
he was going. 

“The Saints have care of the thing,” she said, rubbing up his 
hair in a motherly fashion. “If they use thee ill at the next 
place, come and tell me. Go thy way, for a little oddity!” 

And ’Stino went. 
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II. 


To create a new life for oneself may be delightful, or serious. 
’Stino found it both. . 

Considering the amount of his possessions, he expended ex- 
travagant time in preparing his home. When he had gathered 
pine-branches and fern for his bed, and adorned the whole place 
with flowers, and endangered his life reaching two crimson water 
lilies, to set at the foot of the cross, he fell to lighting a fire, not 
because he wanted it, but “just to show he could.” The warmth 
was oddly pleasant. There was a damp smell in the place, and the 
hole in the roof saved him from smothering in the smoke. He 
slept sound; it did not occur to him to be afraid of anything. 
With Our Lady’s picture in the place and a new hermit, the devils 
clearly must keep their distance. 

On the day after Master Francis’ visit, he presented himself to 
serve Don Ippolito’s Mass. When it was over, he followed the 
priest into the sacristy, and gravely asked instruction in the life 
of a hermit. The three long days had been filled with eager joys ; 
with discoveries of all kinds most marvellous; with hours of play 
and sunshine; but also with hours somewhat puzzling, when the 
devout little soul sought groping after some sort of rule spiritual. 
He was not satisfied without a rule. The old priest gazed at him. 
His head was not over-clear that morning. And the enquiry 
amazed him. Apart from the fact that nobody had ever taught 
him to direct the life eremite, so that he knew not what to say, he 
was horrified at theidea. He told the boy in round terms that 
the thing was absurd, that, if he did not starve, he would die like 
his foster-parents, adding that good fathers in Rome had offered 
him a home; and bade him be at Ninetta’s door next morning at 
daybreak to start with the waggon. ‘Stino went home somewhat 
thoughtful. But he had said neither yea nor nay. He sat down 
on the doorstep of the place he had made his own, that already 
smiled welcome whenever he came back to it, and considered. It 
was better to make a home of one’s own, surely, than to take 
charity—not pleasanter only, but better, truer. To give up his 
home would break his heart. But to serve for himself seemed to 
him, also, the higher course. And then there was—the Call. 

The hazel eyes grew luminous. Ah, who knew but himself? 
Who could be expected to understand? The Saints had always 
been opposed by some one. Now he understood that there was no 
wonder in that. 
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Still Don Ippolito was the priest. How should he go to 
confession, and persist in disobedience ? 

The problem was solved for him. That night the old man was 
stricken with paralysis. ‘Stino had resolved, so far, that he did 
not go to meet the waggon. The next morning there was no 
Mass. Tessa at the Presbytery was tearing her hair. It was the 
evil eye! It was witchcraft! 

’Stino dwelt undisturbed; he thought no more about the good 
fathers in Rome; and no one concerned himself with the hermit’s 
spiritual affairs. He was left to his own guidance, and the Call. 
His rule resolved itself into additional rosaries, and much medi- 
tation on the doorstep, especially at evening, when the level sun’s 
long rays turned the wide marsh to gold. He had no books, nor 
could he have read them had he owned a library; his knowledge 
of the Latin prayers and psalms that hermits ought to recite was 
almost nil; and he thought no others officially proper. In his 
difficulty he betook him to the doorstep, and having thought it out, 
explained matters, simply enough, to the Almighty. “I have no 
prayers to say, because nobody has taught me. And Don Ippolito 
is bewitched. Please don’t want prayers. Want me to be good, 
and think about the Great Things. I candothat.” The Almighty, 
who apparently wished to keep His hermit, probably knew that to 
demand prayers would mean in time to perplex, then, probably, to 
weary, the budding soul. Conscience, after this explanation, was 
satisfied. It was impossible that the Almighty should have less 
common sense than His hermit. So ’Stino’s saintly deed was love. 

Part of the day he was busy enough keeping the life in him. 
It takes little to feed an Italian peasant-child. ’Stino had nothing, 
but he soon found his own means. The waggon took twice a week 
to Rome big bundles of marsh flowers wrapped in soaking weeds, 
Ninetta paid him for them, and her married daughter in the 
Trastevere made a profit on them in the flower-market. But this 
was precarious ; good only while it lasted: and the summer was 
passing into autumn. Beyond the marsh, on the other side, the 
land belonged to a great lord in Rome, whose name and nature 
’Stino never presumed to ask. A forester lived on it, whose lame 
old wife found a convenience in a handy child who asked little. 
She grew fond of the boy. He might have lived there altogether 
if he had liked. He got on easily between her money and 
Ninetta’s. His housekeeping was a joy, a perpetual source of 
lively surprises, and he actually began to put by. There was a 
thing unobtainable that he still needed. A proper hermit wore a 


brown monk’s frock. If one saved steadily, at the rate of a browa 
coin a week! 
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In the afternoon he generally had company, or went to the 
village to seek it. He was absolutely happy. The sunny 
sweetness of his nature made life an easy thing, and the life 
religious peace and security. There were no morbid imaginings 
in this lonely saint. And he thought of the coming winter no 
more than the birds. Very often he did not remember the devils 
for days together. 

It was after the long week of rain that the day came, when he 
first felt “curious.” When he woke he was shivering, and then 
hot all over. The marsh was full of water. When he looked out 
of his door, the causeway was flooded. He clearly could not get 
to the forester’s to-day. It was easier so, with his head so giddy. 
He lit his fire and lay all day on his bed, sick and faint, and 
sometimes full from head to foot of aches and shiverings. He 
could eat nothing. It came upon him about three in the 
afternoon that he was alone. 

Next day he was well, and very glad, and ashamed somewhat 
of his sorrows. Why, he had begun to wonder whether he would 
die! People didn’t die so easily, with God and St. Augustine in 
the place. The water had gone down, and he went to his work as 
usual, The next time he felt bad he understood it better. The 
thing recurred ; as the year grew old, it was more frequent. He 
was obliged to confess his ailments, and the forester’s wife said 
“it was the marsh chills,” accepting his absences with that 
fatalism that belongs to the uneducated view of illness. ’Stino 
accommodated himself to the attacks, and learnt to know when to 
expect them. They became part of life. They were not pleasant, 
but they passed. He came to understand them. 

The days grew shorter; the autumn colours faded. The marsh 
was reedy, dead, and dim, when ’Stino came home that night. It 
was his sick day; he was rather sad, but he had dragged himself 
to the forester’s, because Monna, too, was ailing; and he stayed 
long to help her. The sun was sinking, a crimson ball in the grey 
pale sky. The mists were rising slowly. 

Something—something came between ’Stino and the low sun’s 
rays—something—— 

It was vague at first, quite vague, a strange coiling something, 
that he did not understand. He watched it, wondering. It went 
on coiling and coiling. “Stino stood and looked, till a damp chill 
from the water seemed to pierce his very bones. 

The sun dropped suddenly. Swift moments carried its rim 
below the sky line. All the earth turned grey. 

Then, far over the marsh, he saw a faint, moving light. All 
at once his heart stood still. He knew the spot. It was there, 
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that first night, that the devils had so nearly dragged him 
down. 

It was not ’Stino’s custom to look out after dark. He had the 
peasants’ habit of going to bed with the birds at dusk. And there 
was an unconfessed consciousness in him that he had rather not. 
He had never been so late on the marsh before. It did not strike 
him that the light might be an ordinary part of night. He stood 
gazing at it as it moved. Without knowing why, he began to 
associate it with the mysterious coilings in front of the dying sun. 
It grew clear to him that the devils were becoming active. 

The light moved and danced. It seemed to come towards him, 
then to recede. He grew very cold, and shivered. 

Then it struck him suddenly that he was there to fight the 
devils. Where that light was, he ought to be. 

The thing was impossible. He could not see his road. He 
would fall in the twilight and be drowned, or clutched from 
beneath. 

Yet, where they were, he ought to be. 

The boy shook from head to foot. He was close to his door, 
and cast a despairing glance towards it. But to disobey the Call 
was to resign everything at once. He turned and set his foot, in 
the dimness, on the quaking bog beyond the causeway. Three 
steps, and he was in water up to his waist. 

’Stino screamed; but he was far from the place of real danger, 
and instantly struggled out. His head was reeling as he recovered 
his footing. A wild terror possessed him. 

Then he shrieked aloud again—a terrified, helpless, childish 
voice, pealing away over the wide grey reaches, to die faintly in 
the waste lands towards the sea. Upon his doorstep the light 
hovered. It came from eyes, green fiery eyes! He could see the 
face—there was an awful glow behind it—a grim hideousness of 
twisted nose, and horns rising fiery above it, and the eyes, the 
horrible, mocking, fiend eyes! Ob, God! Oh, St. Augustine! 
They were come. And he was powerless. Something pinned 
his arms to his sides. In his own house, where the cross stood ! 

Something burst around him, as with a loud noise. He was 
lying on the floor of his hut, shaking and sobbing. There was 
nothing near him save the night. 

Between illness and terror, our hermit’s spirit gave way. He 
dragged himself to his bed and lay there, trembling and sobbing, 
till dawn, solitary even to heart-break. Then he recovered enough 
to crawl to where his little stores were, and stay the sinking of 
the long fast within him. The devils had left his food alone. 

When he had eaten, he lay back on his bed, weak, but growing 
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collected. He began to enquire and remember with some clear- 
ness. What had he seen? 

A devil! Why he had not seen one before, he knew not. They 
had been there all the while. Perhaps they had looked for him 
to go away of himself; and, when he did not, at last began to take 
means to make him. 

He had been terribly frightened, and, with a boy’s instinct, 
began to be ashamed now the dreadful moment was past. Next 
time—but no! he could not wish them back again. Not yet. 
Perhaps he ought to take their activity as a compliment to an 
enemy worth fighting. When there was more light, and he felt 
better, perhaps he might. Not now. 

He got up at length, and went out into the soft, misty 
morning. The marsh lay calm and normal round him. The 
sight did him good. 

The chills had passed. When he had said his beads, falling, he 
knew not why, into a strange fit of sobbing over them, he began 
to discuss the matter. He had not meant, he said, to be a coward. 
Next time he would do better, if he could. He would be very 
thankful for advice as to how to deal with devils. He had no one 
to ask. He did not want them to frighten him more each time. 
Clearly they would, if they could. And then—well, he scarcely 
knew what then. 

He never had liked Monna so much as that morning. Her warm 
human nearness, her comfortable daylight, did him good. 

There was no Ignis Fatuus visible that night, at any rate before 
’Stino went to bed. For awhile the devils let him be. On his 
next sick day, heavy rain flooded the causeway and kept him in. 
His head was very bad all day. In the late afternoon, as the 
light was growing dim, he saw a little grey devil sitting on his 
fire. ’Stino was astonished to find himself scarcely frightened. 
The creature seemed to grow out of the smoke. It mopped and 
mowed at him, and stretched out long slimy hands over the blaze. 
Poor little devil! it was cold. 

‘Stino lay and looked. He did not mind it much, it was so 
smal]. What he hated about it was the long hands, the fingers, 
like tentacles, wandering all about it. 

“Little devil,” said ’Stino, “don’t be frightened—I mean, I’m 
not frightened r 

The little devil nodded and grinned. It was apparently a 
friendly little person. ‘’Stino watched it, fascinated. It was 
growing interesting. All at once he realised that such an attitude 
was shocking. Friends with the enemy! That was what it 
meant, or would come to mean. 
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“Oh, fiend!” he cried out, “quit this good spot. In the name 
of the Holy Cross, begone!” 

The flame leapt up high, then sank, sputtered. The little 
devil had risen up. In the dim firelight he saw that it was 
growing, growing. Vastnesses of horrible and hideous seemed to 
loom behind it. They grew, and grew, till all the place was 
devil. Everywhere he found green eyes, unformed frightful- 
nesses, crawling, clinging tentacles, horror. He screamed and 
hid his eyes, and called on God. And they crept, and crawled, 
and flashed, and twisted. Cruel eyes stared close to him. The 
twining fingers were cruel, cold, slimy; they were about his 
throat, twisting, coiling, closer — closer — down — down —ah, 
down 





* * * . * 


After that night of horror, there was scarcely one when ’Stino 
did not see devils. On his sick days, which grew more frequent 
and worse, they seemed to have more power; but nightly they 
came. The boy went and came in fear. He never grew ac- 
customed: they were always frightful, always freshly terrible. 
There were hours when he wept and sobbed for some one kind 
and good, he knew not who, to come and save him. But no one 
crossed the marsh at this season. No one came. He wailed for 
them, knowing he might die, and none would hear. For now 
there happened something more cruel too, something he could 
not understand. 

It seemed to him that he was forsaken. If God that made 
could forget, he was forgotten. His prayers were dead and dull; 
there was no voice nor any that answered, nor any that regarded. 
He knelt through despairing hours in vain. The glow, and the 
sweetness ; the awesome joy of knowing the Divine near, in touch ; 
the moments when he was rapt, amid things too great for words, 
for understanding ; all were gone. He was alone, shivering, small. 
God had something else to do; He had forgotten. 

The passionate little soul struggled fiercely against such a belief. 
It was his own fault. It was the devils’ doing. He sought his 
soul in vain for some sin. Surely God could not be angry with 
his terror when the devils came, God who understood everything, 
and sympathised. One day he dragged himself, ailing and languid, 
a long five miles to the nearest priest, and after weary waiting 
in the church, confessed, helplessly begging absolution for some 
sin unknown, forgotten. The priest, a young man, lately come, 
thought the child half-witted, with his devil-visions and his un- 
known sins. He bade him fast and pray, and let him go, blest, 
but only half satisfied. 
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It was when he reached home that night that temptation came 
upon him, fierce and blinding. Don Ippolito had been right. 
The act was wild. The Call was nought. 

Go! away from the foul place! away from the devils! away 
from the cold hearth and home, forsaken of God that gave it! 
Go! be at ease, amused, elsewhere! get gain! find pleasure! 

When we think of temptation and resistance, we are wont to 
picture ourselves balanced betwixt two. Ah, not so! that is 
choice, calm. Temptation means the flood that goes over us, 
clinging hands rent from their hold, the abyss, the dark. Resis- 
tance is reasonless, obstinate, helpless, holding for dear life, 
hardly attaining, cold, alone. 

The boy flung himself upon the stone cross, gripping it with 
both hands. The tempest raged. 

He did not pray, because there was no God who heard. He 
fought because once, far away in the dear and sunny past, there 
had been a Call. There was none now. But he fought. 

The devils came round him in crowds. He fought still, clinging, 
agonising. “I will not go. You shall not——” Then fight 
and fiends and feebleness grew formless all. The last he knew, 
he was wailing, “God! God! God! You've forgotten. Oh, 
hear! Send an angel, God!” 





* * * * * 


The devil on the right hand had eyes of fiery coals. They were 
green of course, but fiery coals. He was of a solemn, twisted 
hideousness, suggestive of evil unknown, filthy. He had long 
nails, and a horn in the midst of his forehead that rose and 
twisted. It twisted on and on for ever, like some endless, silent 
screw. 

The left-hand fiend was green all over, and slimy. He seemed 
to be constantly streaming away in water that smelt and soaked ; 
yet he remained still whole, even growing. He was ugly, with 
the ugliness of long-drawn curves and contorted foulness. He 
on the right came near, and dug his long red-hot nails into the 
flesh; and ’Stino was as one on fire, Then the left-hand fiend 
waved tentacles dripping with green slime, and it dropped, and 
dropped onhim. He shuddered, shrieking. How long could he 
bear this, and not go? 

Who had blue eyes ? 

Some one—— 

Eyes blue and large, with the smile in them, indulgent, amused, 
of something strong and wholly kind and tender, eyes one loved. 
They glanced and passed. No, they were there again! How was 
it? Ah, no, they were gone. 
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The limitless ages that lay behind their appearing were mys- 
terious, but all terrible; full of dragging devils, fathomless loneli- 
ness, black needs to be wicked. 

But the blue eyes had returned, utterly friendly, a vision of 
far-away, formless tenderness, not for the fiend-ridden. 

Ah! ah! Unless 

Unless it were God’s angel, come at last! 

“Ah, good—kind ” The helpless thing struggled for words. 

“Softly, softly, good Master Hermit,” said the voice that was 
the smile: “ take thy time.” 

The boy’s heart, or something else within him that he knew 
not, something utterly wretched, seemed to break with a mighty 
bang. He was crying helplessly, with abandonment, as though 
he would never cease. Some one held him in strong warm arms, 
and the blue eyes were close to him. 

“Come, come, come!” murmured the kind voice, wandering 
about him with soft words that he did not understand. 

Presently ’Stino knew that the old cloak that was his bed was 
gathered about him. The man who held him was carrying him 
towards the door. “Stop,” ’Stino cried. “The devils would have 
me go there. Put me down!” 

Master Francis paused. He sat down on the doorstep with 
‘Stino in his arms. He was a person of much tact, and stopped 
at once. 

“ Ah, is that it?” he said gently. 

“You must not take me away. I’m called—to stay and fight 
the devils. But they’re so strong, and their arms—oh, don’t go 
away a 

“Nay, indeed. We'll fight the fiends together. How long 
since they began to come?” 

“IT don’t know. My sick days always.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Master Francis, nodding. “I thought how it 
would be, when I found thee. See, good Hermit—what is thy 
worldly name? Agostino? Iam sent to rescue thee from the 
devils, and bid thee come along with me.” 

“ Are you—the angel ?” 

“No, bambin’, I’m a man still, and a poor business at that. I 
had come sooner, but in Rome there has been famine and sick- 
ness. And I knew not thy good priest was dead. See, I’m a day 
or two older than you; I know the ways of the devils. When the 
marsh chills come, they come too. And while you stay, will they 
stay. They are but the poorer sort of devils, these. ‘Be not 
afraid ’—runs it not ?—‘ of them that kill the body.’ You have but 
to take the body away out of their reach! There are worse than 
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these where I live. There are Hate and Lust and Cruelty, and 
all the crowd of the fiends that lie. Come with me, and we'll slay 
some of them together. These are scarce worthy the sword of 
soldiers like us.” 

The smile was there all the while. “Stino was not quite sure 
that the voice was serious. Yet he seemed to lay hold on a 
trembling clue of allegory. 

“But I’m a hermit,’ he murmured. “Though there’s not 
pence enough yet for the brown monk’s frock. To fly——” 

“Ts not like a soldier? We'll see.” 

“ And they are my own devils. I was set here to fight them. I 
can’t go. The Call——” 

Master Francis pushed the hair off the damp forehead. He 
understood and smiled no longer. 

“See, child,” he said, with sudden gravity, that deepened as he 
spoke. “Older than thou have said that ere now. We that are 
called, do we not know it? But ’tis not to straight paths, clear 
to be seen. Perchance we seem to see. Yet He, knowing all, lets 
us so think, so desire, and yet leads otherwise. Leads, and we 
follow. Ay, so be it.” 

He looked out over the marsh, his face full of change and 
weaning. It was the memory of the boy’s life that, at that 
moment, whether he knew it or not, this man took him into con- 
fidence. For, soon afterwards, he was aware. 

“At least,” Francis said, after a moment, the smile returning. 
“ He leads not such as thee to certain death, being not so waste- 
ful. Thou art coming home with me. When thou art grown well, 
thou shalt choose, I promise thee. A part in the fight there, or 
to return hither. Come, the waggon waits.” 

And ’Stino only murmured : 

“T must take my things, our Lady, and my porringer.” 

Under the wicker hood in the waggon he lay and slept. The 
evening was chill and damp. His guardian would not let him 
travel through the night, but dismounted at the first little inn, 
and laid him in its best bed. He washed his face and fed him 
with warm milk. Master Francis could no more help nursing the 
sick than he could help loving the sinners, which is saying a 
great deal. The boy stretched his limbs at ease. This was all 
new and amazing, if he had cared to be amazed. But his soul 
was calmly full of something yet more wonderful, peaceful and 
inspiring. He watched Master Francis, as he moved, with an 
interest that drove away all other thoughts. He had never seen 
a noble in his life. And the human charm of the man, that no 
one, all through his strange life, could resist, had taken hold on 
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the child, richer from that night by a new and tender love. It 
was his education, a seed that, sown young, endures and becomes 
a tree. Already he could have told all things to this friend. He 
was lifted into airs unknown. 

“Upon the middle of the night,” he started wide awake, as the 
devils used to wake him. Master Francis was sitting up in bed, 
hands raised to his shoulders, with stifled sounds. 

“Oh, what?” the boy cried. 

The sleeper roused instantly, the blue eyes slowly clearing. 
“ Ah, little one, that [ should wake thee! Sleep; ’twas but the 
dark face, my dream again.” 

“Oh, what dream!” (Did they visit him too ?) 

“No devils, bambin’. Only the black face, an Ethiop that I carry 
on my back, and wakes me with his weight. Each time I believe 
it and cry out! Sleep, little one. Jesu keeps thee.” 

* * 7 


* * 


“ Ha, thou’rt back, Master Francis?” said a voice with a strong 
French accent. ’Stino lay on Master Francis’ own bed, reflecting 
that his pine-boughs had been softer. They had been a quarter 
of an hour in the Orange Tower. 

“ El Santo was asking for thee,” said the voice ; “ he hath a letter 
from the king of Portugal. But Bobadilla, that should have gone, 
is all too sick, poor brother, for the Indies.” 

’Stino saw his friend’s face change startlingly. There awoke 
in it a sudden light, a quiver of the whole being, an eagerness. 

“T will go to him,” he said, calmly. “Good Paschase, couldst 
lay hand on a mattress for my sick child?” 

He crossed the passage. ‘Stino, left alone, heard another voice 
greet him. They spoke together in a tongue in sound so like his 
own, that he wondered he could not understand it. 

The boy raised himself on his elbow. You may not know the 
meaning of words, but emotion is a common language. The short 
colloquy that followed throbbed with something that thrilled his 
soul. He believed someone was weeping. All at once the other 
voice rang out, as though a trumpet’s peal were in it. They were 
Latin words now, not Spanish. He heard them afterwards, learnt 
to know them. One day he was to hear them for himself. 

“ Tte,” this voice cried to Master Francis, “ite, omne incendite et 
inflammate.” 

“Master Hermit,” said Francis, coming back with tremulous 
face, “thou must spare thy friend. The rest will care for thee. 
He hath called me far hence unto the heathen.” 

’Stino caught his hand and kissed it. 

“Ah! Ah! I am glad for thee,” he cried with the new, joyful 
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throb of a selfless sympathy, “for thou art glad. And I will 
fight thy devils here, till thou come back.” 

“T shall not come back,” said Francis. He spoke very low, and 
smiled, as one smiles over his heart’s desire. “But say not that 
to any of them here,” he added quickly. 

And ’Stino went proudly, with his secret. He carried it twelve 
years. 


ITI. 


The Cardinal’s hat had come a week ago. 

The Archbishop moved among his guests, almost regal. It 
was his parting reception. To-morrow he would leave Spain for 
Rome. 

His eye fell on the young cassocked man, standing in the 
window, to whom the aged Theatine, Father Dominic, had been 
talking. He paused. 

“T shall be at the house of your Company next week, Master 
Agostino, telling them how little we can spare you here.” 

The Jesuit (he had never heard the name, but we should so call 
him) bowed silently. 

“T understand,” said the Cardinal, “ that Francis Xavier, the 
son of my old friends in the Pyrenees, met his death in the wild 
lands he went to. Is it long since? Ah, some seven years. A 
saint, no doubt, but surely for such work an over-fine and brilliant 
instrument.” 

Agostino looked at the ground studiously. As he did so, the 
light from the window fell upon his head. Surprise visited the 
Cardinal’s face. 

“Surely,” he said, “you are quite young?” 

“T am not yet thirty, Eminence.” 

“Then how is it that your hair is already grey?” 

Agostino looked very full at the Archbishop, with a wide, still 
gaze. After an instant, he answered. His voice, profoundly 
respectful, had in it a certain ring. 

“Eminence, it is grey, because, during the last two years here, 
I have prepared for a frightful death one hundred and ninety-seven 
persons, men, women, and little children, every one of whom I 
believe to have been innocent.” 

The Cardinal looked at him. Then he lifted his chin a trifle, 
and without response passed on. 

“Sir, sir,” said the Theatine behind, “that was a bold utter- 
ance, if twas not a rash. Had Father Federigo of the Holy Office 
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caught it, I would give less than a scudo for thy life, and not two 
for thy credit with thine Order. Is not your new General, 
Master Laynez, hand in glove with the man?” 

The young man turned and faced him. 

“When the Lord gave me my chance,” he answered, “ would 
you have had me miss it? One fights the devil when one can 
see him.” 

“Well, well! Heaven send you may have done something,” 
said the old man. “Truth,I like not these doings myself, nor 
this Father Federigo; though one but whispers such things. 
The Holy Office, say they, is the Holy Father! Still His Eminence 
—well, he hath the name of a just man.” 

“That saves them not,” said Agostino, Simply. 

Father Dominic was not in the city again for some months, for 
he left with the Cardinal on the morrow. When he returned, he 
thought of the young, brave, grey head, and, having seen the 
Jesuit Brethren in Rome, went to seek him at the church where 
he was used to say Mass. The old sacristan, on the enquiry, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

“He? He is removed.” 

“ By his Order ? ” 

“ Morto!” said the other, with a second shrug. 

The Theatine asked no more questions. It was all quite 
natural. For some of them can kill the body. 


Mary J. H. Sxrinz. 
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A Batch of Samous Love-Letters. 


Tue student of human nature, who is also fond of good literature, 
will find much to interest and fascinate him in the love-letters 
of the world’s most famous poets. Some day we may have 
embodied in a volume the choicest specimens of this branch of 
the epistolary art, from the dignified and graceful style of Pope 
in his letters to Lady Mary Montagu to the voluptuousness and 
passion of a Byron, and the deep, quiet, and abiding affection of 
a Browning for his invalid love. No one could very well under- 
take such a task without anticipating the old objection regarding 
the sacredness of such records. It was raised both when the 
letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne, and those of Robert Browning 
to Elizabeth Barrett Browning, were first given to the world. 
Mr. Sydney Colvin held so strongly to the view that Keats’ 
letters were never intended for publication that he declined to 
include them in his useful edition of the poet’s correspondence. 
A contemporary poet has also confessed that the man who was 
capable of reading them would certainly not hesitate about 
peeping through his neighbour's keyhole. It is difficult to 
generalise on the subject. In the absence of explicit instructions 
forbidding publication the matter must be left in the hands of 
the poet’s friends, and if in the exercise of their discretion the 
letters are published no one has a right to complain. The world 
would certainly be poorer without the record of Clarinda’s passion, 
Vanessa's pretty letters to Swift, and the volume of -correspon- 
éence which shows how well Robert Browning, who hated letter- 
writing, could write to the lady of his choice. 

It is impossible to agree with Mr. Colvin, who says, in his 
introduction to the works of Keats, that the sanctities of private 
life are outraged when the public is asked “to look over the 
shoulder of the sick and presently dying youth while he declares 
the impatience and torment of his passion to the object, careless 
and unresponsive as she seems to have been, who inspired it.” 


This sentence, perhaps, embodies a cogent reason why, apart 
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altogether from their purely literary merits, these letters ought 
to be read. 

Severn has left it on record that the poet died of a broken 
heart. The hopelessness of his passion was such that, like 
Endymion, he might have exclaimed :— 


“Dear lady, ’tis past: 
I love thee! and my days can never last. 
That I may pass in patience, 
Still speak : 
Let me have music dying and 
I seek 
No more delight—I bid adieu to all.” 


Yet we have seen it stated over and over again that Fanny 
Brawne had as little to do with the poet’s premature death as the 
notorious review in Blackwood about which Shelley and Byron 
needlessly excited themselves. The little volume of Keats’ 
letters to his lady-love certainly throws some light on this 
subject. They are, perhaps, the most pathetic reading of the 
kind in the whole range of English literature. By a cruel irony 
the man who, like Byron, had ridiculed love as something weak 
and effeminate became the victim of a consuming passion at the 
very moment when he required all his strength to fight for life, 
The hopelessness of the attachment was evident from the first; 
he had, as he said on that memorable night after spitting blood, 
received his death warrant, yet this worship of Fanny Brawne 
created a new desire for life. He chafed against death as cruel 
and unnatural because it would take him away from the side of 
the woman whom he had crowned above all other women; the 
woman whom he did not hesitate nevertheless to charge with 
neglect and faithlessness. These letters alternate with hope and 
despair ; Miss Brawne is basking in the sunshine of friends, living 
a free vigorous life, whilst the cold sweats of death are gathering 
on the brow of the poet, and he cries out against the bitter in- 
justice of it all. Miss Brawne is to be pitied as much as the poet. 
She was altogether unfitted to become the wife of Keats; but no 
one can blame her if Keats thought differently. Because she 
occasionally mixed with male friends Keats grew angry, and 
would have her live a life of self-denial for his sake. This is 
plain from these pathetic letters, and one is forced to the con- 
clusion that after all it was a great pity the pair ever came 
together. Once this overwhelming passion possessed firm hold 
of Keats he foresaw the shadow of disaster, and recognised in the 
surrender of himself the sacrifice of that peace of mind and 
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freedom from mental worry which are so necessary to a poet. 
Fanay Brawne was a high-spirited girl of the world, who, very 
naturally, perhaps, resented the poet’s attitude in this respect. 
This is the strain in which he wrote to her shortly after they 
first met :— 


“ Ask yourself, my love, whether you are not very cruel to have so entram- 
melled me, so destroyed my freedom. Will you confess this in the letter 
you must write immediately and do all you can to console me in it—make 
it as rich as a draught of poppies to intoxicate me—write the softest words 
and kiss them that I may at least touch my lips where yours have been. 
For myself I know not how to express my devotion to so fair a form; I 
want a brighter word than bright, a fairer word than fair. I almost wish 
we were butterflies and lived but three summer days—three such days 


with you I could fill with more delight than fifty common years could 
ever contain.” 


Keats’ letters are the best elucidations of most of his poems in 
which love plays a part. He is now like his own Endymion, 
intoxicated with a love that makes him miserable and fills his 
days with vain imaginings. Some of the letters are permeated 
with true poetry. Take this, for instance :— 


“T cannot conceive any beginning of such love as I have for you but 
Beauty. There may be a sort of love for which without the least sneer at 
it, I have the highest respect and can admire in others, but it has not the 
richness, the bloom, the full form, the enchantment of love after my own 
heart. So let me speak of your beauty, though to my own endangering if 
you could be so cruel as to try elsewhere its power.... I love you the 
more in that I believe you have liked me for my own sake and for nothing 
else. I have met with women whom I really think would like to be 
married to a Poem and to be given away by a Novel.” 


Keats was a fine phrase-maker, and if some of the letters are 
disfigured by slight traces of artificiality and a too liberal intro- 
duction of the merely trivial, they abound in striking and 
beautiful images. Miss Brawne cared nothing for poetry, indeed 
knew nothing of it, and Keats, who held that poetry was the 
highest achievement in the whole realm of art, and a poet one of 
the noblest of God’s creatures, rejoiced in the simple thought 
that as he was not loved for his poetry he must therefore be 
loved for himself alone. Byron, in less happier language than 
that of Keats, accused Miss Millbanke of marrying him out of 
sheer vanity because he was a poet. In half-a-dozen or so of the 
letters which followed the one just quoted, Keats is vainly striving 
to harden his affections, a wholly ineffectual process, and then 
realising his lack of means, and that the shadow of disease and 
death is on him, he writes pathetically about “the unpromising 
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morning of my life,” a really beautiful phrase. He has burned 
his boats; there can be no turning back :— 


“My love has made me selfish. I cannot exist without you. I am 
forgetful of everything but seeing you again—my life seems to stop there 
—I see no further; you have absorbed me. I have a sensation at the 
prese.t moment as though I was dissolving—I should be exquisitely 
miserable without the hope of soon seeing you. ... I canrot be happier 
away from you. ‘’Tis richer than an argosy of Pearles.’ Do not threat 
me even in jest. I have been astonished that men could die martyrs for 
religion—I have shuddered at it. I shudder no more—I could be martyred 
for my religion—love is my religion—I could die for that. I could die 
for you.” 


Then comes the sad period in which Keats, confined to his 
room, undergoing what he facetiously called “a Babylonish 
captivity,” issues reassuring bulletins to his lady-love, couched 
sometimes in language indicating the warmest affection and 
sometimes betraying a tinge of regret, a note of perplexity, and 
too often filled with morbid suspicions and petty jealousies. It is 
the publication of these letters that has aroused the bitter 
indignation of many of Keats’ admirers. Those who gave them 
to the world with the sanction of certain of Keats’ relatives have 
at least the right to say that they go a long way towards 
exonerating Fanny Brawne and Charles Armitage Brown from 
the suspicions which Keats evolved out of his poor tortured brain. 

Keats’ own brother says of him: “ Although he was the noblest 
fellow, whose soul was ever open to my inspection, his nervous 
morbid temperament at times led him to misconstrue the mc tives 
of his best friends.” 

And after all it must be recognised that these letters added 
very little to what we knew before of the poignancy of Keats’ 
fatal passion. The last letters to Brown, written when the 
poet was on the way to Italy, are as full of blank despair and 
agony of soul as any addressed to Miss Brawne herself; but they 
give no indication of the fact that Keats suspected his friend of 
playing him false. The unreasoning attitude which Keats takes 
up, and the morbid sensibility he displays in the final and most 
beautiful letter of all to his mistress, are a sufficient refutation of 
the charge against Brown. The man, of whom it has been said 
his sonnets approached those of Shakespeare in their perfection, 
never tired of studying his great master, and this final letter 
contains a burning passage suggested by the misery of Ophelia. 
The letter is a human document :— 


“The last two years taste like brass upon my palate. If I cannot live 
with you I will live alone. I do not think my health will improve much 
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while I am separated from you. For all this I am averse to seeing you. 
I cannot bear flashes of light and return into my gloom again. I am not 
so unhappy now as I should be if I had seen you yesterday. To be happy 
with you seems such an impossibility! it requires a luckier star than 
mine! it will never be. I enclose a passage from one of your letters which 
I want you to alter a little, I want (if you will have it so) the matter ex- 
pressed less coldly to me. If my health would bear it I could write a 
poem which I have in my head, which would be a consolation for people 
in such a situation as mine. I would show some one in love, as I am, with 
a person living in such liberty, as you do. Shakespeare always sums up 
matters in the most sovereign manner. Hamlet’s heart was full of such 
misery as mine is when he said to Ophelia, ‘Go to a nunnery, go, go!’ 
Indeed I should like to give up the matter at once, I should like to die. 
I am sickened at the brute world which you are smiling with. I hate 
men and women more. I see nothing but thorns for the future, wherever 
I may be next winter, in Italy, or nowhere, Brown will be living near you 
with his indecencies.... At any rate I will indulge myself by never 
seeing any more Dilke or Brown or any of their friends. I wish I was 
either in your arms full of faith, or that a thunderbolt would strike me. 
God bless you !” 


The question of whether these love letters enhance Keats’ 
reputation as a master of the language or not fuils to affect the 
point that they reveal to the world exactly the temperament of 
the man who wrote ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci,’ and the lines 
commencing, ‘‘ What can I do to drive away remembrance from 
my eyes?” 

To his youngest brother, William, the poet, Robert Burns, once 
declared : ‘‘ Writing a handsome letter is an accomplishment worth 
the courting, and with attention and practice I can promise you 
it will soon be an accomplishment of yours.” This partiality 
for a good letter led Burns in his early youth to correspond with 
many of his schoolfellows, in order, as he shyly confessed, that he 
might benefit from any literary excellences they happened to 
possess. As a matter of fact he soon discovered that the com- 
parison between the letters he received and those he sent out, 
was extremely flattering to himself. The poet laid the founda- 
tions of his skill as a picturesque and glowing correspondent in 
the study of a collection of letters of the wits of Queen Anne’s 
reign which got into his possession by the merest chance. The 
story is told of how he entered a bookseller’s shop to buy, for 
business purposes, what was known as ‘A Ready Reckoner, or 
the Tradesman’s Sure Guide,’ and received instead this little 
volume of wit and humour, containing, perhaps unfortunately 
for Burns, a chapter of elaborate instructions on the art of letter- 
writing. There are internal evidences in the poet’s first love- 
letters to Ellison Begbie that he had been diligently studying 
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this chapter. Instead of a warm and glowing epistle, breathing, 
like his incomparable verse, the tenderest and most passionate 


regard, we find a proposal of marriage to this young servant girl 
in the following strain :— 


“If you will be so good as to grant my wishes, and it should please 
Providence to spare us to the latest periods of life, I can look forward and 
see that even then, though bent down with wrinkled age—even then, when 
all other worldly circumstances will be indifferent to me, I will regard my 
E. with the tenderest affection; and for this plain reason—because she is 
still possessed of those noble qualities, improved to a much higher degree, 
which first inspired my affection for her.” 


This is Burns’ early version in highflown prose of that exquisite 
poem ‘John Anderson my Jo.’ The excellent sentiment is de- 
stroyed by the artificiality of the style, and one need not be 
surprised that the letter containing this proposal failed in its 
purpose with Miss Begbie. Burns himself is conscious of its 
singularity, for he adds: “ When I look over what I have written, 
I am sensible it is vastly different to the ordinary style of court- 
ship.” The difference is due to ihe unhappy influence of the 
polite letter-writer who had secured for himself a place among 
the aforementioned wits of Queen Anne’s reign. Burns did not 
relinquish this heavy Johnsonian style of love-making all at ounce. 
That letter of his to Margaret Kennedy, which contains the well- 
known phrase, “that a fine woman is by far the finest of God’s 
works below,” is fashioned on the same stilted and artificial 
model, In the concluding sentence of this letter the poet runs 
riot among the metaphors :— 


“That the arrows of misfortune, however they should, as incident to 
humanity, glance a slight wound, may never reach your heart—that the 
snares of villainy may never beset you in the road of life—that Innocence 
may hand you by the path of Honor to the dwelling of Peace, is the 
sincere wish of him who has the honor to be, etc., etc.” 


By a tragic coincidence, the young lady to whom this letter 
was addressed fell into the hands of a seducer. Although Burns 
never successfully resisted the temptation to write fine pompous 
sentences when simple words and familiar images would have 
been sufficient, he somehow earned a reputation as a successful 
pleader at the shrine of lovely woman. His fellow rustics got 
him to write to their mistresses, and in one case we know of, 
with the most satisfactory results. The poet had also abundant 
experience on his own behalf. With almost every poem he sent 
to that legion ef lasses whose beauty he sung, Burns enclosed a 
short billet dow, no less charming and seductive in his eyes than 
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the song. Only once did he humble himself as a letter-writer, 
and that was before the divine Clarinda, the grass widow of the 
West Indian planter, who will always be remembered as the 
inspiration of a whole budget of characteristic letters. He paid 
this lady the rare compliment of saying that she was the first 
letter-writer he had ever known, and added that he wondered 
how she could be troubled with his scrawls. Asa matter of fact 
Burns’ letters at this time were anything but scrawls; there is 
reason to believe that he spent more time in turning and pointing 
some of those elaborately constructed sentences in his letters to 
Clarinda than he did in polishing up an immortal sonnet. The 
story of Burns’ association with the fascinating Mrs. McLose, is 
preserved to us in a series of the most remarkable love-letters 
ever written by a poet to his mistress. The impropriety of a 
married man’s philanderings with another man’s wife is a question 
that may safely be left to the moralists ; one thing, however, is 
certain, that those who interpret the Clarinda and Sylvander 
correspondence as reflecting on the purity of either of the parties, 
show that they have utterly failed to understand Burns. 

There were no half-measures about him. When he admired a 
woman he declared that she might be assured of his eternal love 
and devotion, and he proceeded to unburden himself of the most 
extravagant nonsense that ever plagued the brain of a poet. It 
was so with all or nearly all his loves. ‘The company of a fine 
woman,” he declared once, “has sensations for the poetic heart 
that the herd of men are strangers to.’ He adored Jean 
Armour; the thought of Ellison Begbie warmed his heart so 
that “every feeling of humanity, every principle of generosity 
kindled in his breast”; to Clarinda he was the man “ who loves 
you, who has loved you, and who will love you to the death, thro’ 
death and for ever”; handsome Nell had no rival in his breast; 
Chloris was “the peerless queen of womankind”; and Peggy 
Chalmers was the name he registered in his “heart’s core.” Yet 
the poem of the six Mauchline belles shows that however embar- 
rassing the choice before him, Burns could, whilst paying the most 
flattering compliments all round, diplomatically indicate a prefer- 
- ence without kindling a spark of jealousy. Miss Miller was fine, 
Miss Markland divine, Miss Smith she had wit, and Miss Betty 
was braw, there was beauty and fortune to get with Miss Morton; 
but this bonnie Jean was a jewel he prized above them all. 

This courting of the muse on “the regimen of admiring a fine 
woman,” was a most dangerous operation, and, as we know too 
well, the poet paid dearly for it. Take the list of his “ white rose 
loves” ; Highland Mary, Jean Armour, Ellison Begbie, Deborah 
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Davies, Phillys McMurdo, Maria Riddell, Annie Rankine, Peggy 
Chalmers, Jessie Lewars, Peggy Thomson, Tibbie S:een, Eliz. 
Patton, and Annie Ronald. Over each of them in turn he 
exhausted a rare stock of superlatives; they were each divinities 
without whom life for Burns was impossible. The people who 
are down on Shelley for his neglect of Harriet ask, too, why 
Burns should have written love-letters by the score to Mrs. 
McLose, when Jean was at his elbow. Burns once supplie! an 
answer to a similar criticism regarding his worship of other 
women in verse. He would doubtless allow it to stand so far 
as the Clarinda and Sylvander correspondence is concerned: 
“ Conjugal love is a passion,’ he says, “ which I deeply feel and 
highly venerate, but somehow it does not make much of a figure 
in poesy as the other species of the passion.” In the same way he 
might have argued that it dil not make a great figure in prose. 

One or two writers have attempted to show that Jean Armour 
was a disappointing partner for a poet, and one calculated to 
drive Burns into the arms of Mrs. McLose. Robt. Louis Stevenson 
hints pretty plainly that there was anotier man in the case. 
Not a tittle of reliable evidence can be brought to justify this 
suspicion. The fact is poets’ wives have a great deal to put up 
with. It has been found necessary to defend the memory of 
Harriet against the aspersions of some of Shelley’s biographers ; 
Mrs. Byron did not escape the accusation of cruelty and indiffer- 
ence towards her husband; and Jean, who bore with exemplary 
patience the shortcomings of Burns, is charged with being soulless 
and unsympathetic. A glance at Burns’ letters to Mrs. Dunlop 
is sufficient to show that the poet would have been the first to 
indignantly brush these statements aside. Those who have 
insinuated that the unlettered country girl was not a fitting 
companion for the man of genius may be reminded that Burns 
himself met the same objection in one of his letters. He wrote:— 

“In housewife matters, of aptness to learn and activity to execute, she 
is eminently mistress, and during my absence in Nithsdale she is regularly 
and constantly an apprentice to my mother and sisters in their dairy and 
other rural business.... If I have not polite tattle, modish manners, 
and fashionable dress I am not sickened and disgusted with the multiform 
curse of boarding-school affectation, and I have got the sweetest temper, 
the soundest constitution, and the kindest heart in the couatry.” 

We have the poet’s word that Jean Armour hal great personal 
attractions. In the poem bearing her name, he says :— 

There was a lass and she was fair 
At kirk and market to be seen, 

When a’ the fairest maids were met, 
The fairest maid was bonnie Jean. 
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He paid Jean other tributes in prose equally enthusiastic. This 
is the picture he draws of her for Mrs. Danlop :— 


“The most placid good nature and sweetness of disposition; a warm 
heart, gratefully devoted with all its powers to love me; vigorous health 
and sprightly cheerfulness, set off to the best advantage by a more than 
commonly handsome figure; these I think in a woman may make a good 
wife, though she should never have read a page but the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament, nor danced in a brighter assembly than a penny 
pay wedding. To jealousy or infidelity I am an equal stranger; my 
preservative from the first is the most thorough consciousness of her 
sentiments of honour and her attachment to me; my antidote against the 
last is my long and deep-rooted affection for her.” 


If there were tines afterwards in the career of Burns when the 
antidote did not, unhappily, prove powerful enough, it was not 
the fault of Jean, whose love and worship of her husband endured 
to the end. 

It is unnecessary to conceal the fact that the contrast between 
the simple and unlettered country girl and the brilliant Clarinda 
once, at least, provoked a cruel and ungenerous remark. In one 
letter to Clarinda, Burns wrote :— 


“T am disgusted with her, I cannot endure her! I, while my heart 
smote me for my profanity, tried to compare her with Clarinda; that was 
setting the expiring glimmer of a farthing taper beside the cloudless 
glory of a meridian sun.” 


This was another case in which Burns’ heart belied his speech. 
He wrote under the intoxicating influence of a fascinating woman, 
and by speech and action showed afterwards that he unreservedly 
withdrew from this position. One recalls that at another period 
of the poet’s life his views in regard to Jean were as quickly and 
as completely changed. That was when the result of their inti- 
macy had left only one course open to Burns as an honourable 
man, and he expressly declined to take it. ‘“ Against two things,” 
he wrote, “I am fixed as fate, staying at home and owning her 
conjugally. The first by Heaven I will not do, the last by Hell 
I will never do.” 

But Burns was incapable of the brutal indifference of the 
common seducer, nor could he stifle his conscience sufficiently to 
ignore a woman’s tears. “God knows,” he once said, “I am no 
saint; 1 have a whole host of follies and sins to answer for; but 
if I could, and I believe I do it as far as I can, I would wipe away 
all tears from all eyes.” He wiped them away from Jean’s eyes, 
and so far repented as to substitute for the likeness of Clarinda in 
a much-prized breastpin, which that lady had given him, the por- 
trait of his own wife. The words he added underneath the picture 
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epitomise the story: “To err is human; to forgive, divine.” The 
fact is, Burns was an irresponsible, unthinking gamester for the 
love, the affection, the regard, or whatever the world may like to 
call it, of most pretty women he met. “I only once met a bigger 
fool than myself where women were concerned,” he wrote bitterly. 
That man was also a bit of a poet. In this case Burns quoted 
his theory in support of the contention that a poetical strain was 
invariably accompanied by amorous tendencies. ‘ Where is the 
man?” he once asked, in a grand eloquent passage, “but must 
own that all our happiness on earth is not worthy of the name, 
that even the holy hermit’s solitary prospect of paradisacal bliss 
is but the glitter of a northern sun rising over a frozen region 
compared with the many pleasures, the nameless raptures that we 
owe to the lovely queen of the heart of man?” 

This constitutional inability to resist a pretty woman, and especi- 
ally a charming correspondent like Mrs. McLose, explains why the 
greater portion of Burns’ prose work consists of these remarkable 
letters. The attachment of the pair was not of slow growth. 
In his second letter to the lady, after having only met her once, 
Burns declares, “I determined to cultivate your friendship with 
the enthusiasm of religion,” and, as it transpired in her reply, 
such intimate attentions were far from disagreeable to Mrs. 
McLose, In fact, the pair got on remarkably well together, and 
in the fourth letter the poet passes from admiration to pity in his 
best style :— 


“To meet with an unfortunate woman, amiable and young, deserted 
and widowed by those who were bound by every tie of duty, nature, and 
gratitude, to protect, comfort, and cherish her; add to all when she is 
perhaps one of the first of lovely forms and noble minds, the mind too, 
that fits one’s taste as the joys of Heaven do a saint—should a vague infant 
idea, the natural child of imagination, thoughtlessly peep over the fence, 
were you my friend to sit in judgment and the pvor airy straggler brought 
before you trembling, self-condemned, with artless eyes, brimful of con- 
trition, looking wistfully on its judge—you could not, my dear Madam, 
condemn the hapless wretch to death without benefit of Clergy.” 


This epistle also smatters of the polite letter-writer, to whom 
the poet was indebted; and, moreover, it is not altogether in- 
telligible. Burns had an extravagant taste in images, and one 
recalls that in a subsequent letter to Clarinda he pictures a 
future state of being for them both, in the following words :— 


“ Oh, Clarinda! shall we not meet in a state, some yet unknown state 
of being, where the lavish hand of plenty shall minister to the highest 
wish of benevolence, and where the chill north wind of prudence shall 
never blow over the flowery fields of enjoyment.” 
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The presence of much extravagant and rhapsodical nonsense of 
this sort mars some of the finest letters in the collection. By the 
time half-a-dozen letters had been exchanged between them, Burns 
had, to use his own expressive term, applied in another connection, 
“battered himself into a deep-rooted affection for the lady.” 

Clarinda’s happiness, to employ one of the poet’s prettiest 
phrases, was twisted with the threads of his existence. They 
discuss with startling frankness the problems of love and mar- 
riage, the necessity for religion in life—which Burns says is his 
favourite topic—poetry and books, and yet the merest tyro in the 
affairs of the human heart thinks he can perceive them hastening 
on towards the abyss where honour and respect are sacrificed on 
the altar of human passion. Burns had written less than twenty 
letters, and seen Mrs. McLose half as many times, when he pictures 
them together in a paradise enjoying mutual friendship and love: 


“Don’t you see us hand in hand, or rather my arm about your lovely 
waist, making our remarks on Sirius, the nearest of the fixed stars, or 
surveying a comet flaming innoxious by us as we just now would mark 
the passing pomp of a travelling monarch; or in a shady bower of 
Mercury or Venus, dedicating the hour to love in mutual converse, 
relying honour and revelling endearment while the most exalted strains 
of poesy and harmony would be the ready spontaneous language of 
our souls,” 


If Mrs. McLose had been the utterly frivolous and unsteady 
woman which one or two writers represent her to be, a pair of 
lives would possibly have been wrecked. It is said that no one 
reading these remarkable letters can resist the conviction that a 
deep and abiding reverence for religion led Burns’ partner in this 
correspondence to apply the brake at the critical moment. She 
drew from the poet himself a solemn promise to remember in all 
circumstances the fact that they were both bound by the marriage 
tie. Burns says in a contrite mood :— 


“Now my love do not wound our next meeting with any averted looks 
or restrained caresses; I have marked the Jine of conduct, a line I know 
exactly to your taste, and which I will inviolably keep. ... O Love and 
Sensibility! ye have conspired against my Peace! I love to madness and 
I feel to torture. Clarinda, how can I forgive myself that I have ever 
touched a single chord in your bosom with pain. Would I do it willingly ? 
Would any consideration, any gratification make me do so? Oh, did you 
love me, you would not, you could not, deny or put off a meeting with the 
man who adores you, who would die a thousand deaths before he would 
injure you, and who must soon bid you a long farewell! ” 


Tn moments of genuine feeling such as he must have experienced 
at this time, Burns wrote some of the finest love-letters in the 
language, studded with the happiest phrases and unspoiled 
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by any of that rhapsodical verbiage which so often killed the 
truest sentiment. The letters of the golden age of ’88, as Mrs. 
McLose named the period of her friendship with the poet, must 
always be studied by anyone who attempts to give a sound 
estimate of Burns’ literary powers. 

The materials for an article on the love-letters of Lord Byron 
are singularly unsatisfying. This is the more remarkable con- 
sidering that there are few men, and still fewer poets, out of 
whose amours so many books have been made. Twelve pages of 
the British Museum Catalogue are filled with substantial works, 
in which is to be found a vast budget of fact and fiction relating 
to the love affairs of the noble Lord. Whilst the fiction out- 
weighs the fact, it would be an impossible task for anyone to 
attempt to separate the two. Byron had an incorrigible trick of 
multiplying his own intrigues and setting down without the 
slightest compunction every single particle of evidence that tended 
in any way to show what an abandoned roué he was. 

Moore discovered that to produce a life of Byron that would be 
taken seriously he must preserve from the fire which Lady Byron 
had prepared for them, at least some of the compromising records 
entrusted to him by his friend. The fact that he allowed any of 
them to be sacrificed was a grave mistake. Posterity has heard 
only one side of the dispute which caused Lady Byron to suddenly 
leave her husband and refuse ever afterwards to have anything to 
do with him. It is doubtful whether any of Byron’s love-letters 
were included in the papers handed over to Moore. The ‘Life’ 
contains only one, and in the ‘Journal’ we find little more than a 
bare mention is made of certain correspondence between the poet 
and Miss Millbanke. This letter was written to the Countess 
Guiccioli on the page of a novel of hers which the poet found 
when roaming about the Italian garden in the lady’s absence; — 
and it is sufficient to show that the misanthropic posewr who 
delighted to flaunt his gallantries in the face of the world was 
still capable of a deep and lasting attachment. Byron’s letters 
are admittedly among the best in English literature, and in those 
which speak the language of the heart he excels. The letter was 
written in English, which the Countess could not understand. 
Byron never thought it necessary to write gushing letters to his 
mistresses ; he was certain of gaining their homage and constancy 
without that trouble. Lady Caroline Lamb, and the young Vene- 
tian who ran away from her husband to take shelter in Byron’s 
house and refused to be sent away, only asked for a look and a 
smile and they were supremely happy. 

Byron treated Guiccioli in the same way, and the fact that the 
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letter was written in English and, as he says, intended for the 
eye of no one except the lady, is some proof of its sincerity. In 
this case he was not writing to Murray or Moore. “You will 
not,” he says, “ understand these English words, and others will 
not understand them, which is the reason I have not scrawled 
them in Italian,” and then he adds :— 


“ But you will recognise the handwriting of him who passionately loved 
you, and you will divine that over a book which was yours, he could only 
think of Love. In that word, beautiful in all languages, but most so in 
yours—amor mio—is comprised my existence here and hereafter. I feel I 
exist here, and I fear that I shall exist hereafter—to what purpose you 
will decide; my destiny rests with you, and you are a woman, eighteen 
years of age, and two out of a convent. I wish that you had stayed there, 
with all my heart—or, at least, that I had never met you in ycur married 
state. But all this is too late; I love you and you love me—at least, you 
say so, and act as if you did so, which last is a great consolation in all 
events. But I more than love you, and cannot cease to love you. Think 
of me sometimes when the Alps and the ocean divide us—but they never 
will unless you wish it.” 


How strikingly perverse are these poets in their love-epistles! 
Here is Byron writing in the same strain to his mistress as did 


-Keats in that last and most beautiful letter which we have 


quoted; one moment wishing the lady in a nunnery, and the 
next declaring passionately that without her life would be un- 
supportable. There is a story told, on the authority of Medwin, 
who compiled a journal of Byronisms over which Lady Caroline 
Lamb shed tears of joy, that the letter of proposal to Miss Mill- 
banke was drafted as a joke, and only despatched because a friend 
to whom it was shown, remarked: “ Really this is a very pretty 
letter; it is a pity it should not go. I never read a prettier one.” 
It did go, and those who have read Moore’s ‘ Life’ will instinctively 
recall a sentence in a letter the poet wrote to Murray from 
Venice: “ You talk of marriage: ever since my own funeral the 
word makes me giddy and throws me into a cold sweat.” The few 
letters from Byron to Miss Millbanke which have found their way 
into print do not support the theory that his lordship engaged 
himself wantonly and without a deep feeling of affection for the 
lady who afterwards became his wife. But, on the other hand, 
the poet left on record an entry in his diary that has been quoted 
over and over again, to prove the contrary. It occurs under date 
November 30th, 1813: “ What an odd situation and friendship is 
ours! without one spark of love on either side, and produced by 
circumstances which in general lead to coldness on one side and 
aversion on the other. She is a very superior woman and very 
little spoiled, which is strange in an heiress—a girl of twenty—a 
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peeress that is to be in her own right, an only child and a savante 
who has always had her own way.” Yet for months Byron had 
been laying siege to the heart of this lady, and when, at the 
second time of asking, she consented to marry him, he hunted up 
the old letter of rejection and confessed in a pretty note how the 
memory of it hannted his dreams. This was the letter :— 


“Tn arranging papers I have found the first letter you ever wrote me— 
read it again. You will allow mine appeared a very unpromising case; 
but I can forgive—that is not the word—I mean I can forget even the 
reality of your sentiments then, if you do not deceive yourself now. It 
was this epistle to which I always recurred, which haunted me through all 
my future correspondence; and now farewell to it—and yet your friendship 
was dearer to me than any love but your own.” 


Byron was perfectly right; a more unpromising candidate for 
matrimony it would have been difficult to find; a perverse and 
impetuous genius; an iconoclast at war with society and religion 
and virtue, whose love of intrigue had brought him into conflict 
even with Miss Millbanke’s own family. But in the light of those 
pleading letters, written to that lady between 1813 and 1814, it 
is folly to say that Byron married into the family to end an 
intolerable situation created by Lady Caroline Lamb, and to 
satisfy the match-making proclivities of Lady Melbourne. No 
one of course can dispute that her ladyship must have had a sore 
time of it. Lady Caroline Lamb flung herself at the feet of 
Byron and offered to sacrifice everything for his sake. Before 
meeting the poet she confessed that she was the happiest and 
gayest of women, married to a loving husband whose only fault 
was that he indulged her over much. The personal beauty and 
the genius of the poet, then the spoiled darling of the drawing- 
room, fascinated her from the first and Byron, accustomed as he 
was to the homage of the fair sex, had never experienced aught 
like this before. At one time they wrote to each other as often 
as ten times a day, and when Lady Lamb was packed off to 
Ireland the correspondence continued. It has been said that the 
final letter of dismissal which Byron sent to this lady reveals him 
in the light of a cold and heartless intriguer who played with 
women’s hearts for mere wantonness. In this case the woman was 
certainly not more sinned against than sinning. She merited the 
rebuke Byron gave her. Her extravagant behaviour left him 
with no alternative but to end the connection, and he did it 
firmly. Already he had written her a letter intending to make 
it plain once and for all that he was not prepared to bring dis- 
grace on the family by eloping with her. Unfortunately he 
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added a postscript which negatived all that had gone before. 
The first letter breathes a spirit of the highest devotion :— 


“God knows I never knew till this moment the madness of my dearest 
and most beloved friend. I cannot express myself, this is no time for 
words—but I shall have a pride, a melancholy pleasure, in suffering what 
you yourself can scarcely conceive, for you do not know me. I am about 
to go out with a heavy heart, for my appearing this evening will stop any 
absurd story to which the events of the day might give rise. Do you 
think now I am cold and stern and wilful? Will ever others think so? 
Will your mother ever >—that mother to whom we must indeed sacrifice 
much more, much more on my part, than she shall ever know or can 
imagine. ‘ Promise not to love you.’ Ah, Caroline, it is past promising ! 
But I shall attribute all concessions to the proper motive, and never cease 
to feel all that you have already witnessed and more than ever can be 
known but to my own heart—perhaps to yours. May God forgive, 
protect, and bless you ever and ever, more than ever. Yours, most 
attached. 

“ Byron.” 


Then comes that enigmatical postscript containing the significant 
sentence upsetting everything that has gone before, “I was, and 
am yours, freely and entirely to obey, to honour, to love, and fly 
with you, when, where, and how yourself might and may deter- 
mine.” One writer has said that the only intelligible explanation 
of this curious footnote is that it was meant as a concession to 
the lady’s feelings. We can say nothing more convincing and 
anything less is hardly possible. The last letter to Lady Caroline 
Lamb contained the harsh advice: “Correct your vanity which is 
ridiculous ; exert your absurd caprices on others, and leave me in 
eace.” 
, Twelve months from the date of this letter began that remark- 
able correspondence with Miss Millbanke, in which Byron, who 
had been rejected by the lady, and evidently regarded his passion 
as hopeless, did not hesitate to write freely and frankly about 
himself and his own life. How far his real feelings were reflected 
in what he wrote, and to what extent his letters were tinged with 
a romantic melancholy suitable to the occasion, it is impossible 
to say. He confesses in one of the letters that he is “an awkward 
dissembler,” yet no poet has given the world as much trouble in 
deciding what is false and what is genuine sentiment in his 
writings. In these letters he poses as a melancholy cynic, sick of 
men and women, and especially of poets, and continuing to exist 
only for some new sensation to fill the “craving void” which he 
feels in his heart. His cup has long since been filled to the brim 
with bitterness, or the refusal of Lady Millbanke, “ the one woman 
he preferred to all others,” to become his wife might have made 
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him miserable. How ingeniously he maintains that his own self- 
love has not been wounded by the rejection, and secures at the 
same time the sympathy of the lady, is shown by this extract: 
“T feel a kind of pride even in your rejection, more I believe 
than I could derive from the attachment of another, for it reminds 
me that once I thought myself worthy of the affection of almost 
the only one of your sex I ever truly respected.” Miss Millbanke 
was soon fascinated by the picturesque melancholy and the easy- 
going philosophy of the poet, who confessed that he was proud of 
any good deed he might have blundered upon, simply because it 
proved that she had not heard him invariably spoken ill of. There 
is one charming letter, written by Byron to Miss Millbanke after 
the pair became engaged, to which the harshest critic of Byron 
cannot deny the qualities of manliness and sincerity. It was written 
in reference to an attack in print on the reputation of the poet :— 


“T have not seen the paragraph you mention; but it cannot speak 
more humbly of me in comparison than I think. This is one of the lesser 
evils to which notoriety and a carelessness of fame—in the only good 
sense of the word—a carelessness which I do not now feel, since I have 
obtained something worth caring for. The truth is that could I have 
foreseen that your life was to be linked to mine—had I even possessed a 
distinct hope, however distant—I would have been a different and better 
being. As it is, I have sometimes doubts, even if I should not disappoint 
the future nor act hereafter unworthily of you, whether the past ought 
not to make you still reject me—even that portion of it with which you 
are not unacquainted. I did not believe such a woman existed—at least, 
for me—and I sometimes fear I ought to wish that she had not. I must 
turn from the subject.” 


Once more is the postscript in one of Lord Byron’s letters the 
most significant part of it. These few sentences go direct to the 
heart :— 


“T have nothing to desire—nothing I would see altered in you, but so 
much in myself. I can conceive no misery equal to mine if I failed in 
making you happy—and yet, how can I hope to do justice to those merits, 
for whose praise there is not a dissentient voice ? ” 


ALFreD TURNER. 
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Che Gardener's Daughter. 


Cuapter I. 


“Tm tired of the sound of his name, he might be a prince instead 
of a briefless barrister ; I am sure, mother, you must have paid at 
least a dozen visits to his bedroom to-day. Don’t you think it 
ought to have been refurnished ? probably the fashionable young 
man from London will object to old oak and a four-poster.” 

“My child, how do you know he is a briefless barrister?” said 
Mrs. Mordant with a smile, ignoring the last sarcastic remark of 
her daughter’s. “Judging from what he says in his letter, hard 
work is beginning to tell upon his health, so that doesn’t sound 
as if he were a briefless barrister.” 

“Won’t she be glad to see the wonderful cousin Roger? Eh, 
Laddie?” and Drusilla leant forward and bestowed an energetic 
little pat on the head of an ugly-looking Welsh terrier who was 
reclining lazily on the hearth. 

“Of course I shall be glad to see him,” said Mrs. Mordant; 
“remember he is the son of my only sister, and I haven’t seen 
him since he was about ten years old, now he must be nearly 
thirty. Your father and his quarrelled years ago, and after 
that they would never let the boy come here. Now he is his 
own master, and I think, considering things, it was very nice of 
him to write and ask if he might come to see us.” 

Drusilla yawned and rose to her feet. ‘‘ Come, Laddie, we'll go 
fora run. Shecan talk of nothing and think of nothing this after- 
noon but cousin Roger!” 

Then she walked over to the window and flattened her nose 
against the pane. “ Yes, the rain has ceased, so we'll trot down 
to the village, old man.” 

“ Don’t forget that cousin Roger’s train arrives at half-past six 
and we shall have dinner at the usual time,” said Mrs. Mordant as 
Drusilla was passing out of the room. 


The girl turned and came to her mother’s side. “ Cousin Roger 
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again! can you not forget him for one moment?” she said, and 
the brown eyes were brimful of mischief. “Do you know, little 
mother, I believe I am jealous of this young man”; and suddenly 
she knelt down beside her mother and took the wrinkled hand in 
hers. ‘Do you intend in the future to give all your thoughts to 
him and none to poor me?” she said, half in jest and half in 
earnest. 

The elder woman looked into the fair sweet face of the younger. 

“My little one!” she said, as she gently caressed the golden 
hair, “my last thought at night, my first thought in the morning, 
is always of you.” 

“You are the best mother on earth, and I am an ungrateful 
wretch. There! I am really going now, and I will do my best to 
be home by the time dear cousin Roger arrives.” 

A few minutes later she was tripping down the drive towards 
the roadway. Fleet of foot, light of heart; no shadow of trouble 
had ever crossed Drusilla’s path. For her there had never been 
one cloud of grey in the blue sky. 

On she went to the village, where the women standing at their 
cottage doors, the little children playing on the pavement, or the 
men returning from their daily toil, each paid respectful homage 
to the squire’s daughter as she passed. 

Not only because she was the squire’s daughter, but because 
they loved her. 

A pat on a curly head, a kind word to a tired mother, such 
trifles as these had gained for the Lady Drusilla her most loyal 
subjects. 

“There’s goin’ to be a heavy shower, miss, you'll ’ave to be 
quick ’ome or it’ll overtake yer,” said a weather-wise old sailor as 
Drusilla passed him with a nod and a smile. 

“Yes, Jackson, I believe you are right, but I shall go through 
the wood and be home in no time.” 

Turning down a narrow lane she soon came to the entrance of 
the wood ; on she sped with her dog at her heels rustling the 
autumn leaves under foot and causing the timid hare to retire to 
his burrow. Out of the wood at last, a few steps along the high 
road, then the park gates were reached. But by this time great 
spots of rain were descending, and Drusilla knew that it was 
useless to try to reach the house before the storm came. 

“T'll ask old Ben to give me shelter,” and, thinking thus, she 
opened a wicket gate on the left-hand side of the entrance gates 
and walked up the garden path to a cottage, the door of which 
stood wide open. 

‘May I come in, Ben?” and without waiting for an answer, 
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Drusilla entered the little kitchen, which was flooded with fire- 
light. 

“ He’s out,” she said to herzelf, as she noticed the empty easy- 
chair near the grate, “but I suppose he won’t be long, because 
he’s left the door open. Go and lie down, Laddie, while I dry my 
cloak, and we'll wait till the storm is over.” 

Then she seated herself and stretched out a pair of soft white 
hands over the glowing embers, and soon her thoughts carried her 
away, away, into a visionary world of wonder and delight, a world 
known only to young and innocent girlhood, for when once the 
boundary-line of womanhood is crossed, the door of that world 
becomes tightly barred. The wicket gate swung on its hinges, a 
step sounded on the gravel path, and Drusilla came back to earth 
again. 

There was a knock at the door and a man’s voice saying, “ May 
I ask shelter for a few minutes ? ” 

“ Come in by all means,” said Drusilla, moving forward. 

The man entered. “I am afraid my muddy boots will do 
mischief,” he said, glancing at the spotless floor, “but the storm 
is so heavy that I could not resist seeking shelter when I saw the 
light from your cottage.” 

“My cottage! 1 suppose he thinks I live here,” thought 
Drusilla. 

“Would you like to take your coat off and dry it?” she 
said. 

“Thank you, thank you, my girl, I think I will if you don’t 
mind.” 

Drusilla could not see his features in the dim light, but she 
knew that the deep cultured voice belonged to a gentleman. 

“T am on my way to the hall,” he said, seating himself and 
rubbing his hands together before the fire, “ I was expected by a 
later train, and in consequence there was no conveyance to meet 
me at the station.” 

Drusilla was about to speak but checked herself, and drew a 
little nearer, where she could see the man’s face with the firelight 
shining on it. It was a dark face and worn-looking, with a high 
forehead and clear-cut features. 

“T remember this used to be the gardener’s cottage,” he said 
musingly ; “ you are, I suppose, the gardener’s daughter ? ” 

It was not a question, it was merely an observation, and he did 
not even glance at Drusilla as he said it. 

She moved further into the shadow and the merry brown eyes 
were filled with a mischievous light. 

“The gardener’s daughter! A good idea, I'll keep it up. Dear 
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cousin Roger little thinks to whom he is talking,” she said to 
herself. “Shall I light the lamp, sir, or maybe you like the 
gloamin’ best ?” she said, affecting the accent of the country folk. 
She hoped he would, because she didn’t know where to find the 
lamp or the matches. 

“ Yes, yes, I like the gloaming best,” he said with a half laugh, 
and he turned and looked at Drusilla, but she had suddenly 
become extremely busy and he saw no more than he had already 
seen, that she had golden hair, a neat little figure, and was 
dressed in a plain blue serge frock. 

“You're a stranger in these parts, sir?” she queried. 

“ Yes, well, that is I haven’t been here since I was ten years 
old.” 

“T expect you'll see some difference in the gentry at the hall 
then.” 

“ Yes, no doubt my aunt and uncle will have changed, and of 
course my cousin Drusilla is almost grown into a woman now.” 

“ Quite a woman I should say, sir,” and the gardener’s daughter 
gave her head an indignant little jerk. 

“What is she like, has she grown up beautiful? she was a 
pretty child I remember.” 

The mischief in the brown eyes was increasing tenfold. 

“Lor’! sir, no, the Lady Drusilla, as the village folk call her, 
is far from beautiful,’ and the gardener’s daughter seated her- 
self on the table and swung one foot restlessly backwards and 
forwards. 

“What do you mean? Is she very plain-looking ?” 

“Ah! sir, that’s a mild way a’ putting it. P’raps I oughtn’t 
to say it,” lowering her voice to a confidential whisper, “ but she’s 
right-down ugly.” 

“You surprise me,” said the man, and indeed he looked 
surprised. ‘I cannot understand it,” he muttered as if to him- 
self, “her mother and father are both good-looking and she comes 
of a handsome race.” 

“T’ye heard as she’s a great worry to her mother and father, 
she’s got such a will of ’er own; the servants up at the hall say 
as she rules the house, in fact she’s a perfect little vixen. But 
lors! how I’m letting me tongue run away wi’ me, faither always 
says it’s a mile too long.” 

Then she suddenly remembered that old Ben might appear on 
the scene at any minute and spoil her fun. 

“Your father is out?” said the man, just for the sake of saying 
something. 

“Yes, sir, he went out some time ago; I expected him in before 
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this, but I suppose he’s stoppin’ somewhere in the village to 
shelter.” 

Then she retired further into the shadow, for the man had risen 
to his feet and was putting on his coat. 

“The rain seems to have abated a little,” he said, going to the 
door, “so I think I will make my way to the Hall.” 

Then he turned to her. “Thank you very much indeed for 
giving me shelter, I am much obliged.” 

Instinctively she moved to the door and stood beside him, but 
he was not looking at her now, he seemed to be intent on an 
observation of the elements. 

“ Good-night, my girl, good-night, and thank you again.” 

Drusilla stood on the step. “Good-night,” she returned, and in 
the same instant something was slipped into her hand and he had 
disappeared. 


A queer little laugh escaped her when she saw that he had 
given her half-a-crown. 
“The gardever’s daughter has received her reward,” she said, 


turning the coin over and over between her fingers, “she shall 
keep it for luck.” 


Cuapter II, 


Roger Davenant walked slowly down the old-fashioned stair- 
case, crossed the spacious hall, and found his way to the drawing- 
room. On his arrival an hour and a half previously he had been 
welcomed heartily by his aunt and uncle, and when he had 
inquired after his cousin Drusilla, he had been told that at 
present she was out, but would doubtless be home soon. He felt 
some dismay at the thought of meeting the girl of whom he had 
had such a bad account from the gardener’s daughter. 

“A perfect little vixen! Yes, he quite knew the type, and as 
he seated himself in a comfortable chair near the fire, for there 
was nobody in the room, a picture rose before his mind’s eye 
of a short figure inclined to stoutness, a complexion of exceeding 
sallowness, a snub-nose and light brown hair, in fact, the whole 
was a study in drab. 

The man himself as he lay back in the chair with his hands in 
his pockets, his legs crossed in the easiest of attitudes, looked 
what he was—a well-groomed, well-dressed, rather serious-minded 
Englishman. 

“Good evening, cousin Roger,” said a silvery voice, and suddenly 


the picture of the drab young lady disappeared and was replaced 
by a vision of dazzling whiteness. 
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Roger Davenant rose to his feet and for a full second stood 
staring at the apparition, then recovering his presence of mind 
shook hands with her. 

“You were so deep in thought that you did not hear me come 
in,” she said, “or perhaps you were asleep,” with a saucy little 
laugh. 

“No, indeed I was not.” 

“Ah! don’t look so indignant. I only thought you might 
have been, because when your gaze fell upon me for the first 
time you looked as though you were afraid that I was a visitant 
from the lower regions. By the way I suppose you do know who 
Tam?” 

“T haven’t that pleasure,” he answered stiffly. 

“ Judging from your tone, you will be sorry to hear that I have 
the honour to be your cousin Drusilla.” 

“ Drusilla! the Lady Drusilla!” and the man stared at the 
slender white-robed figure before him in perplexed wonder. 

“Something surprises you. Is it my appearance? Am I 
different to what you had anticipated ? ” 

The girl leant idly against the corner of the mantelshelf. The 
head crowned with a glory of golden hair was thrown a little 
back, the eyes were full of merriment, the lips were parted in a 
smile, while one dainty satin slipper tapped the floor impatiently. 

“Yes, you are different,” he said, and his eyes wandered from 
the almost faultless features to the fair white throat and rounded 
arms, which needed no costly jewels to enhance their beauty. 

“T am so sorry to disappoint you, but——- Ah! here come 
mother and dad;” and Mr. and Mrs. Mordant entered the 
room. 

“ Well, Roger,” said the old man in brisk hearty tones, “I see 
you have been making friends with my girl.” 

“‘T suppose he has told you, Drusilla, that he came by an earlier 
train than we expected ?” 

“T hope you won’t feel the worse for your wetting,” said Mrs, 
Mordant, laying her hand affectionately on Roger’s arm. 

“Were you in that heavy storm?” said Drusilla with solemn 
eyes. 

“Fortunately I happened to be near the gardener’s cottage 
when it came on, and so begged shelter of the gardener’s 
daughter.” 

“The gardener’s daughter!” echoed Mr. and Mrs. Mordant in 
surprised tones, while Drusilla with a nervous little laugh said, 
“The gardener hasn’t got a daughter.” 

“Well! there was a girl in the cottage who told me she was 
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his daughter,” said Roger, and he thought of the description of 
the Lady Drusilla. 

“ Are you quite sure she told you so, or did you fancy it?” 

It was Drusilla who spoke, and her voice was low and in- 
sinuating. 

“ My dear girl,” began Roger indignantly, “ how could I fancy 
such a thing. She certainly told me she was the gardener’s 
daughter—at least, no, now I come to think of it she didn’t 
actually say so, but when I said, ‘I suppose you are the gardener’s 
daughter?’ she did not deny it, and she spoke of the gardener 
as her father, or rather her ‘faither.’” And then Roger gave a 
detailed account of what the gardener’s daughter had said and 
done. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mordant were laughing heartily and Drusilla was 
doing her best to maintain a haughty silence throughout Roger’s 
description of the perfect little vixen. 

“What was she like?” she asked presently. 

“T don’t know what she was like, except that she wasn’t very 
tall and had light hair. You see it was quite dusk and the only 
light in the kitchen was from the fire, so I did not see her features 
distinctly. Her voice was rather low and very sweet, but she was 
certainly not a lady.” 

“My dear Roger, this is most mysterious,” said Mr. Mordant. 
“T hope the gardener’s daughter did not captivate you with her 
charms.” 

“‘ Was she a creature of flesh and blood or was she a spirit, do 
you think?” said Drusilla in an awe-stricken voice, trying to add 
mystery to mystery. 

Roger laughed. “ Not so much of a spirit as you, my fair cousin.” 

“To-morrow we will go down and see old Ben, and perhaps he 
will be able to unravel the mystery.” 

“It may have been one of the village girls,” said Mrs. Mordant. 

“Tt is most strange altogether,” said Roger, gazing thought- 
fully into the fire and thinking of the fable of the perfect little 
vixen. 

“T verily believe the girl has bewitched him,” said his uncle, 
thoroughly enjoying the joke. 

* Yes,” said Drusilla with a wise little nod of her head, “ there 
is no doubt that the girl has bewitched him,” and a pair of laugh- 
ing eyes met Roger Davenant’s. 

Then as the butler announced “dinner” and he felt her hand 
on his arm he said, “I really believe you think that the girl is 
a creature of my imagination, but she shall be found and shall 
prove to you that every word I have said of her is true.” 
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“Tt is worse than I thought; you are anxious to see the fair 
damsel again, her charms have evidently proved too much for 
you.” 

During dinner Roger gave little heed to the conversation, for he 
was occupied in taking in every detail of the sweet face of the 
girl near him, the speaking light in the eyes, the delicate pink 
tint of the cheeks, listening to the low rippling laugh and the 
soft undulating tones of the voice, which somehow seemed familiar 
to him. Yes, his uncle was right, the girl had bewitched him; 
but which girl was it who had cast the spell, the gardener’s 
daughter or the Lady Drusilla? 


Cuapter III. 


“Goop-morninc! Ben, good morning! Ben, I say.” 

Thrice the salutation was repeated, each time a little louder 
than before. 

“At last,” said Drusilla to her companion as the old man 
straightened his bent back a little, slowly and deliberately dug 
his spade into the earth, and then walked towards them with 
tottering footsteps. “Good-morning! Ben,” Drusilla said for the 
fourth time, “this is my cousin, Mr. Roger Davenant.” 

“Good-mornin’, me lady, my respects to you, sir,” said the old 
servant, doffing his cap. “Is there anything I can do for you, 
missie?” and his eyes rested affectionately on the girl leaning 
idly against the palings of the little garden. 

“Yes, Ben, you can answer a few questions Iam going to put 
to you,” said Drusilla with an air of dignity. “Who was the girl 
who was in your kitchen at five o’clock yesterday afternoon ?” 

Old Ben looked at his questioner in amazement. “There wern’t 
no girl in my ’ouse yesterday, nor hasn’t bin for many along day.” 

“Think, Ben, you were out at five o’clock, so perhaps one of the 
village lassies came in your absence.” 

“No fear o’ that, miss; though I never locks me door when I 
goes out, I know as nobody ’ud dare to go in when I’m away. 
I never allows no village wenches to go over my doorstep.” 

“There was a gil in your kitchen at five o'clock yesterday who 
passed herself off to me as your daughter,” said Roger. “I hap- 
pened to be near here when that heavy storm came on and asked 
shelter.” 

“ Well! I’m blowed! you'll excuse me, sir, but I never knew the 
like o’ such a thing. I never had no wife nor no daughter, and 
I’m sure I don’t want neither; women folks is a great bother, 
savin’ yer presence, me lady.” 
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“There, Roger, are you convinced now that the gardener’s 
daughter is a creature of your imagination only ? ” 

“No, I am convinced that the gardener’s daughter is as human 
as you.” 

“Tl make enquiries in the village, but I know it ain’t no 
village wench. You say you sat down by the fire, sir; well, if 
you'll excuse me sayin’ so, my opinion is as yer went to sleep and 
dreamt about the girl,” said the vexed old man as he turned to 
his work after being informed of all his would-be daughter 
had said. 

In due course enquiries were made, but still the mystery 
remained unsolved, much to Roger Davenant’s annoyance, for 
everyone had taken up old Ben’s theory of the dream, and the 
joke was greatly against him. 

Drusilla’s charms had not lessened on further acquaintance, 
and in comparison with the society belles he had been accustomed 
to associate with the fair country maiden seemed to him an emblem 
of purity and innocence, at whose shrine the man soon paid the 
most single-hearted homage. 

As for the girl herself, in her great tender heart a deeper feeling 
than any she had yet felt was being aroused, she was fast cross- 
ing the borderland of womanhood where the great love, as yet 
unknown to her, rules supreme. 

The wheels of time turned swiftly on, and the two hearts drew 
nearer together while, hand in hand, they walked through para- 
dise. Several times he had tried to tell her of his love, but with 
a light laugh and a jest she had stayed the words he would say, 
till at last he grew desperate, and would be stayed no longer. 

It was a wet morning, just such a day as the one on which 
Roger Davenant had entered into Drusilla’s life, and she stood at 
the window watching the rain splashing onto the gravel outside. 
Her face, usually so sunny, wore quite a pensive look, and the 
great brown eyes were full of thought. Roger was going away 
to-morrow! what would the world feel like without him? 

Suddenly a hand was laid on her shoulder and a man’s face with 
determination written on it looked into hers. 

“Drusilla, to-day I will have my answer; to-morrow will be 
too late. Will you be my wife? You know I love you, and have 
done so since the first moment I set eyes on you,” he said, with 
deep passion in his voice. ‘Come, darling, don’t waver any 
longer, tell me you love me, and I shall be the happiest man on 
earth.” 

“ Roger, will you wait ti!l to-night, and I will give you my 
answer then. I want you to grant mea favour. You have not 
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forgotten the gardener’s daughter, neither have I. Now, I want 
you to make a final effort to find her. I know I am spoilt and 
self-willed—in fact, ‘a perfect little vixen,’” with a tender smile, 
“and this is a whim of mine.” 

“ What would you have me do, eh? little one!” caressingly. 

“T would have you go at five o'clock to the gardener’s cottage 
as you did on that first day. I will undertake that old Ben shall 
go out, and perhaps, who knows, the gardener’s daughter may 
take advantage of his absence, in the dusk of evening, to pay 
another visit to the cottage.” 

“It is a nonsensical idea,” he said with a laugh, “but because 
you are spoilt, and because—because—I love you, my lady, your 
wishes shall be carried into execution.” 

* * * 7 * 

“ May I beg shelter until the storm is over?” 

Roger Davenant stood outside the gardener’s cottage and 
repeated the words he had uttered a month before. 

There was a second or two of silence, then the gardener’s 
daughter held the door open as she said, “ Yes, come in by all 
means.” Her words, too, were the same, her voice had the same 
low, sweet tone in it. Roger entered: had it been a dream after 
all, and was this a repetition of it ? 

“Ye have bin long in comin’, I have been waiting for ye all 
the time.” 

He turned to see her face, but she kept it turned persistently 
from him; but he noticed that she wore the same blue frock. 

“Girl, what did you mean by deceiving me about the Lady 
Drusilla ? ” 

“T didn’t deceive yer; I only said what was true, that she was 
a perfect little vixen.” 

She was moving nearer to the fire, and he could see the golden 
sheen in her hair. 

“Ts she not all I said she was?” 

“No, she is the truest and most beautiful woman on God’s 
earth.” 

Suddenly the girl stood before him with the firelight falling 
full on her face. 

“The gardener’s daughter will give you something for luck,” 
she said, and one white hand held out to him a silver half-crowu. 

“ Drusilla! you! the gardener’s daughter!” 

“Yes, I am here to give you an answer to the question you 
asked me this morning; but perhaps you will not want the 
gardener’s daughter for a wife.” 

“Since the Lady Drusilla and the gardener’s daughter are one 
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and the same, and though she is a perfect little vixen, and has 
deceived me as never man was deceived before, yet I cannot with- 
stand the power of her charms, and once more I lay at her feet 
the gift of my love, and beseech for hers in return.” 

“Sir, I feel deeply the honour you have conferred upon me,” 
said the gardener’s daughter, with a curtsey, and then the Lady 
Drusilla crept into her lover’s outstretched arms and his question 
was answered. 

















La Ser Douce. 
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“Far along the western sky was traced the watery line of that 
inland ocean, and first of white men, save the humble friar, 
Champlain beheld the ‘Mer Douce,’ the fresh-water sea of the 
Hurons. Before him, too far for sight, lay the spirit-haunted 
Manitoualins, and southward spread the vast bosom of the 
Georgian Bay.” 

To-day, coming from the eastward, through a country sparsely 
populated, with farmsteads scattered among woods, and clearings 
on which the bare fire-destroyed trunks rise gaunt from the 
ground—links between the primeval forest and the difficult 
agriculture of the present—you look on the same shores, the 
same outlines of bay and hill and pine forest as Champlain gazed 
on nearly three centuries ago. 

It is not the least of the attractions of the great lakes of the 
North-West that on their northern shores, nature has been so 
little disturbed that it is possible to realise very distinctly an 
epoch in the history of the new world which has passed away. 
Civilization has left unchanged large spaces of the province of 
Ontario, and the characteristics of the region are still the same as 
of old. Each of the five seas has its individual designation, but 
the fact, made difficult of realization by geographical nomen- 
clature and by the minimizing designation of lakes, is that 
these five tracts of water, divided only one from the other by a 
few miles of broad river, form in reality one great inland sea. 
Ontario, smallest of the five, cut off from the larger lakes by the 
Falls of Niagara—though modern engineering has long ago, by 
means of the Welland Canal, overcome this obstruction—may, 
perhaps, be regarded as separate from the more closely connected 
and larger seas. But Superior, Huron, Michigan, and Erie form, 
in truth, the Mer Douce. Each has the grandeur, the perpetual 
change of the ocean, and the individual character of the lake. As 
the sun descends below the western horizon over a waste of water 
and low rising waves, and the great steamer puts up her lights, 
and on every side the steely water meets a blne sky, there is 
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all the feeling of the ocean. When the, waves begin to beat 
against the ship’s side and you struggle against the strong wind, 
and the tarpaulins flap and the frame-work trembles from the 
working of the screw, you might be a thousand miles from land. 
So, too, when the bright morning sun glitters on the merry waves, 
and men and women begin to stir and there comes the movement 
of the morning, you imagine you are on a long voyage. But 
presently the horizon begins to narrow, and out of it some long 
dark lines, nearing, form themselves into a coast. 

Bays and inlets and low hills, dark in the close:covering of pine 
forest, become clear; there is a white lighthouse, then a few 
wooden huts collected round an inn, and the steamer is passing 
along a narrow channel wooded to the brink. At another time 
out of the water rises in the distance a clump of haze, it grows 
more definite, beneath it houses emerge and the_mists are seen 
to be the smoke of a great city. It is left, and again you are 
lost on the ocean. Collected from the north-west, from Thunder 
Bay and Nepigon, the huge clouds come down in masses, the cold 
rain beats on the slippery deck, the waves rise with a curious 
angry rapidity, growing higher and more turbulent. Even the 
large vessel rolls and rises, now heaved by a forward sea, now 
rolling from a wave which has taken her on the beam. The foam 
is blown in blinding showers, and in the midst of a storm of rain 
and wind and wave you appreciate the ocean-like qualities of 
Lake Superior. 

But leave the water, and you perceive that the northern coasts 
of Huron and Superior from Owens Sound to Port Arthur, recall 
with little effort of imagination not only the odd, heroic, fanatical 
journeys of the French pioneers, but a later age, one of Indians, 
and hunters, and trappers, and backwoods settlers, round which 
hangs a glamour of adventure. On the American side the scene 
is different; it is one of a unique and extraordinary development 
of human effort and energy. From Buffalo to Duluth there are 
great commercial cities vivid with an astonishing vitality, and 
little towns which in a few years may become great business 
centres, and villages suddenly changing into pleasure resorts 
thronged in summer. 

The great lakes are in fact a region extraordinarily diversified, 
marvellously differing, perpetually changing, a land and one may 
say a water of contrasts which cannot be seen elsewhere in the 
world. It is more than fifty years since Whittier, his fancy 
stirred by the present of an eagle’s quill from Lake Superior, 
sketched in a few lines the characteristics of that region in 
the middle of the nineteenth century. Civilisation has on the 
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southern shores marched steadily forward since that time. The 
Indian, picturesque and wild, has gone for ever. Indians indeed 
there are, but differing from their more attractive forefathers. 
But much that the American poet then wrote is still true :— 


“ Behind the scared squaw’s birch canoe, 

The steamer smokes and raves; 

And city lots are staked for sale 
Above old Indian graves. 

I hear the tread of pioneers 
Of nations yet to be; 

The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea.” 


The Indian squaw no longer paddles her birch canoe, but the 
Indian fisherman and the half-breed, angling in the rapids of 
St. Marie, look away{from the rising trout as the shrill whistle 
of a huge steamer crammed with iron ore or laden with grain 
impatiently demands admittance to the locks, through which pass 
from Superior to Huron a mass of shipping larger than enters 
any port in the world. You are in parts not only on the out- 
skirts but very near the bounds of civilisation, for from the 
northern shore of Lake Superior there extends to Hudson Bay a 
country of forest, unsettled, and to a great degree untrodden, rich 
in undeveloped minerals where some day will be seen that human 
sea which already is so striking in such huge cities as Detroit, 
Chicago, and Duluth—the “ Zenith City of the unsalted Seas,” as 
it has been called with a curious mixture of metaphor and fact. 

Great extent and striking contrasts are the essential character- 
istics of these immense lakes—vast sheets of water, so vast that 
they are truly seas, on’which steamers often of several thousand 
tons burden, or carrying jhundreds of passengers, make voyages. 
Where, as on the northern“or Canadian side, you have an almost 
virgin country, you find not the small picturesqueness which is 
associated with European lakes, but immense stretches of similar 
scenery, forest so thickly grown that as the eye ranges over it 
it appears a dark, smooth, unending mass. Ten miles, twenty 
miles, thirty miles you steam along the northern shores of 
Superior and the landscape is the same. You note the moderate 
hill—not unlike in size and shape those of the Taunus—with 
forest descending to the shore; the atmosphere clear and hazeless, 
the air keen and cool. But you miss the little bays of the High- 
lands where a tiny burn now flowing by ferns and soft mosses 
and now dropping in a little fall by fragrant bog myrtle and alder 
descends to a silver strand, while above the crimson moor the soft 
rain cloud sweeps from the western seas. 
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The International Boundary, starting from the Lake of the 
Thousand Islands, where the St. Lawrence begins its course, passes 
through Lakes Ontario and Erie, winds up the short space of the 
Detroit and St. Clair Rivers, and is continued through the centre 
of Lakes Huron and Superior, dividing the Republic of the United 
States from the British Colony of Canada. When the waters 
narrow to the St. Mary River—the picturesque channel which 
extends for fifty miles from the rapids of St. Mary, where Superior 
descends twenty-two feet to Lake Huron—the line divides two 
closely proximate shores. At Sault Ste. Marie itself the two 
countries may be said to come into contact; there is the American 
Sault, in the State of Michigan, and the Canadian Sault, in the 
Province of Ontario. The same contiguity and contrast occur on 
the Detroit River. On the American side is the huge city of 
Detroit ;* on the Canadian, divided by three-quarters of a mile 
of water, the modest town of Windsor. Where the St. Clair River 
links Huron with the lower lakes, on the American side we have 
the busy Port Huron,t with its wharves, its docks, and its 
gigantic grain elevators, opposite the quieter Sarnia. Thus we 
have a constant contrast brought into a focus in these special 
spots, opposing nationalities and peoples with very distinct 
characteristics—differing as much as the teeming cities of the 
American shores differ from the desolate and uninhabited woods 
of the Canadian banks of Superior. On one side there has 
been progress, development; on the other, the silence of the 
primeval forest is but now being broken by the axe of the settler 
and the pick of the prospector. There are small communities, of 
course—the beginnings of a development which is a century 
behind that of the United States. As the country, so the people. 
In Canada something of the slowness, the contentment with 
things as they are, the mental inertia which characterize the 
English people; on the other, the unrest, the desire for move- 
ment, the ambition for material and educational progress which 
mark the United States. On the one side, something of con- 
tempt by citizens of a great nation for a colony which, though 
autonomous, is yet fettered in Imperial matters by its connection 
with the Mother Country; on the other, something of the dislike 
of a neighbour, powerful and pushing, the pride of those who 
belong to a nation with centuries of history for one which has a 
national life of little over a hundred years. On the one side, the 


* The population of Detroit in 1880 was 116,340; in 1890, 205,876; of 
Windsor in 1881, 6600; in 1896, 10,300. 

t The population of Port Huron in 1890 was 13,500; in 1895, 20,000; 
of Sarnia in 1881, 4000; in 1891, 6693. 
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satisfaction — not concealed —of those who have built great 
cities, have established an enormous commerce; on the other, a 
dislike of successful rivals, and a desire, perhaps, as in the case of 
the less strong, somewhat irritable, to stand on equal terms with 
a friendly but a competing people. 

On the southern shores we find a net-work of railways connect- 
ing the large towns of the lakes, not only with one another and 
with intermediate smaller, yet growing communities, but also 
with the Atlantic sea-board and the towns of the east and south 
of the States, running through a highly cultivated and productive 
tract of country; on the northern shore of Lake Superior a single 
railway painfully winding through a country absolutely un- 
diversified. In the portion of Canada which, stretching from 
Montreal to Sarnia, lies on the northern shores of Lakes Ontario 
and Erie, railway development has been greater, and the contrast, 
though noticeable, is less remarkable than in the North-West. 
Yet after all the wilderness attracts us as much as the growing 
city. The one is passing away, the other is of the certain 


future, and in these prosaic days we like to get all that of 
romance we can. 


Il. 


Canapa is old and picturesque, new and crude. The dreary 
line of railway before Lake Superior is reached runs through a 
level country, due west, where the scattered, God-forsaken 
looking settlements seem but outposts of the habitable world. 
The approach to the great lake is emphasised by hills which 
form the water-shed north and south of the continent. This in- 
considerable height is the divide, north of which the rainfall finds 
its way to the Arctic current. Hudson’s Bay is distant only three 
hundred miles, and into it Moose River, which has its source here, 
flows through a region that, coldly inhospitable as is its northern 
aspect to the limited European view, is adapted to Canadian 
wants; along its banks a railway will shortly be constructed. 
‘The primeval forest along the route has been cut or burned, 
and the district made desolate by the wholesale destruction of the 
fine trees that once so densely clothed it; in places fire has left 
its destroying work unfinished, and the tall-defaced sticks still 
stand, or lean against each other, or are fallen prostrate. A fire 
once alight in these vast woodlands devastates a large area, and 
while a second deciduous growth soon springs up to take the 
place of the soft pines and firs indigenous to the soil, useful 
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though it may prove, it is wanting in the grandeur and mysterious 
charm of those early kingdoms whose monarchs fell from age 
alone, and whose domains were peopled by the dusky aborigines, 
and by the moose, the beaver, and the martin. 

Where these tracts have escaped destruction by fire there is 
left only the base of those lofty stems, clean cut by the axe of 
the woodsman, who in winter takes advantage of the snows to 
drag his spoil to streams which, when the ice breaks up, float it 
to a market. 

It is sixteen years since the Canadian Pacific Railway cut its 
way across the continent, opening up productive territory for the 
settler and new facilities for the traveller. It stretches its long 
length away toward the Pacific through forests which extend 
northward to the limit of the timber belt, a trackless wilderness 
which, regarded in its entirety, as on a map, the isolated clearings 
and habitations but intensify. 

Yet these apparently pathless woods have often an almost inde- 
finable charm. They are never more beautiful than in winter. 

It is afternoon in the still, sweet-smelling woods of intermingled 
evergreen and leafless growth, where the resinous balsam sends 
forth its healing fragrance, and where, among their dark masses, 
the slender and satiny birch—bride of the forest—sways and 
bends under its burden of snow. In these haunts, whose tangled 
labyrinths could never be realised when the snow is gone, hardly 
a sound breaks the tranquillity. The twitter or song of birds, 
the trickle of streams, the thousand voices with which the forest 
speaks in summer are silent, and a rabbit or a weasel skurrying 
away in his winter coat of white accentuates the stillness. 
From the deep blue above the sunlight falls in yellow flecks 
and patches on and between the thick white covering of broad- 
spreading, heavily-drooping green of spruce and fir. Though 
zero weather, its sting is lost, for no breath from the wind can 
enter here, or is there echo from the outside world. We sink 
upon @ snow-bank as if it were a bale of warm and fleecy cotton. 
Day begins to fade; the white moonlight growing stronger 
chases away the last golden beams of the setting sun; we are 
come within the border of an enchanted land; the spirit of the 
sleeping winter wood touches us lightly with her delicate wand ; 
we fall under the spell, and feel her gentle power. 

But we return from the forest to the lake—remember it is 
midwinter. 

The tracks of a dog team lead to one of the fishing huts that 
dot the smooth plain of ice—parasites, owing existence to the 
closing of the stream. The white surface is delicately translucent 
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here and there where the sun penetrates; we are warned to keep 
away from the vicinity of the rapids, for the powerful current is 
fast eating into the unsubstantial foothold; the sky above is 
softly clouded as if a mirror of the white earth, but in the west 
gleam the bright yellow bands of sunset betokening colder 
weather. 

In the little cabin so boldly fastened here, whose inmates will 
not be locked out by frost from sport, or may be livelihood, a large 
stove radiates a comforting heat, a rough bench is its furniture. 

Darkness comes on and with it time for action. To trap the 
fish a lantern is placed near a hole cut in the ice inside the 
shelter. We watch in excitement for the expected prey that 
soon, like a wraith, floats into the circle of freed water; each 
takes his turn with the spear ; the fish offers every chance for the 
attack, he does not hurry by, but rather waits paddling against 
the current; our thrusts are quick and fierce. A couple of hours 
go by unrealised; we had hoped to carry away whitefish—king 
of lake fish and most delectable of plats—but all we have to show 
for our skill are a few herrings.* 

The Indian is still characteristic of the North-West. There 
comes one in with his pelts, the results of his winter’s toil, an 
athletic looking figure in his close-fitting jacket, his head bound 
about with a white cloth beneath his cap—a precaution with the 
Indian in cold or stormy weather. He trots by after his dogs, 
the dog-trot that he can keep up mile after mile and day after 
day, though when the path or crust of snow descends, he jumps 
upon the sled and has a rest, or uphill he assists to drag the load, 
but the trot is his ordinary mode of travel. He has crossed the 
river, his course nearer the rapids than a white man would think 
prudent at the same rate of speed, on his way to the American 
side, where his furs bring a higher price. 

The dog teams look oddly enough sitting harnessed before a 
shop waiting for their masters; they are taught to guard the load, 
and they snap and snarl at a too close approach; driven abreast 
or tandem they race by horses on the road. They can pull a 
heavy weight and stand a long journey, and in unsettled districts 
are still made to carry the mails, 

Though the race is gradually dying, the Indian and half-breed 
form to-day nearly one-half the population of Canada. The Indian 
finds hardly a place open to him in modern activity ; he realises, 
submissive, that the day of his race has gone by; he no longer 


* The so-called herring of the great lakes is, to the ordinary observer, 
quite similar to the herring of the sea; both it and the much-prized white- 
fish are species of the Coregonus. 
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possesses the liberty of the savage, nor has he capacity for the 
continuous effort required by civilisation ; he generally lives on his 
reservation, where he may have a little farm, and he still fishes, 
traps, and hunts on wild lands, and sometimes acts as guide. to 
the sportsman. 

The half-breed, too, seems unfitted for “the white man’s 
burden ” of labour, and when he can be induced to work at indoor 
employment, is worth only half the wages of the white man. But 
he fills a place unique in the history of the opening-up of the 
Canadian wilderness ; in him the lively strain of French blood 
has dispelled the taciturnity of the Indian, and he is light- 
hearted, even gay, under the most trying toil. If he has not the 
practical qualities whic make for success, he possesses those 
which are lovable. There is a fascination in the tales of his life 
of wild adventure and hardship. Listen to the declaration of an 
old voyageur :— 


“TI could carry over the portage, paddle, track, walk and sing with any 
man I ever saw. I was forty-one years in the service and paddled many 
voyages from Montreal to the Red River and return; no portage was ever 
too long for me, and no pack ever too large. Fifty songs could Ising. I 
have saved the lives of ten voyageurs; I have had twelve wives and sixty 
running dogs. I spent all my money in pleasure. I am old and poor 
now; were I young again I would spend my life the same way over; there 
is no life so happy as a voyageur’s life.” 


Popular historians have credited the missionary with the dis- 
covery of America’s great lakes and rivers, but it was the daring 
voyageur, men like Groseilliers and Radisson—the founders of the 
Hudson Bay Company—who led the way, followed closely by the 
missionary on his more unworldly errand, part of whose daily 
task it was to write minutely of what he saw, and who has left us 
an immortal picture of the voyageur. Canoe or bateau is his 
home; he makes the different Indian tribes his friends, and some- 
times finds a bride among them; the chain of lakes is his high- 
way, singing his boating song as he swiftly plies the paddle; he 
seeks the route to China; he is a trader, pushing ever farther 
west ; an adventurer stirred by a restless spirit; whatever his 
message or mission he flits before us, speeding ever on in the 
wilderness, a poetic and heroic figure. 


“Naught but the wash as my paddle dipped 
In the foam-flecked pools I was gliding through, 
And lines of hurrying ripples slipped 
From the ivory bows of the White Cance.” 


The canoe is still the useful servant of “the habitant”; and his 
shell it seems as surely as does the covering belonging to these 
H 2 
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creatures who have a like home, able to leave its shelter, but 
soon returning, and so Indian and birch canoe are yoked together 
as long as either shall exist. In his frail, unstable boat, you 
explore unknown streams where shallows may ground a craft of 
deeper draught. If rapids obstruct the course, the red man’s 
shell is gaily carried till smooth water is again gained. 


An’ who’s your horse, too, but your ole 
Canoe; an’ wen you feel cole an’ wet 
Who was your house w’en I’m upside down, 
An’ onder de roof you get?” 


In the long days of summer you penetrate the remoter forests 
by following the rivers. Indian or half-breed acts the part of 
voyageur ; the noiseless paddle drives you on a still stream made 
dim by overhanging verdure, accentuating an occasional sunlit 
clearing; green water lanes diverge lost in a leafy vista; the way 
is heralded by birds flitting from side to side, calling and luring 
on; rapids do not bar the passage, up the current the carry is 
made light of, and down stream the skilful pilot makes the exciting 
run without a thought of fear. 

A day’s end of such a journey is at hand. The Indian paddlers 
increase their speed in a friendly race to be first at the landing- 
place, and soon the bows of the canoes touch the sandy beach 
where a brook from the lake above has its outlet, its tumbling 
waters beside the next day’s trail; a gentle rise from the shore 
leads to a grove of stately birch, as if proud of their stainless 
beauty these ancient trunks reveal and rear themselves above 
the spruce and fir which skirt the shore; disturbed by our coming, 
a flock of young ducks, too weak of wing to rise, skitter over the 
surface of the water, and a loon across the lake utters a call to 
his mate, prolonged—tremulous—haunting ; the packs are taken 
ashore; the canoes drawn up and overturned and a rent patched 
with gum from the nearest balsam tree; poles are cut for the 
tents which are pitched in a triangle, the door of each opening 
upon the blazing camp fire; Sanson, with all the pride of his 
art, displays the speckled trout caught at the last portage and 
partridges * brought down during the day. Deep beds are made 
from fragrant boughs. 

Their duties done, the guides lie about the fire and talk of 
Henri Sayre, their comrade, beloved of all. Born near Garden 
River, he had drifted from one place on to another urged by the 


* In the North-West “ partridge” is a popular name for several species 
of grouse—the Bonasa Umbellus, the ruffled grouse or birch-partridge, 
and the Canchites Canadensis, the spruce partridge, are the most common. 
They are woodland birds, usually found in pairs. 
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wandering spirit in his blood; upright and powerfal in mind as 
in body he was a leader among them, but Nanbozho, the Great 
Spirit, called him and he followed his voice. The Indians, afraid 
for the half-insane man, tracked him four days through the forest 
only to find his body lying among the reeds of a lonely lake. 
Sorrowing, they erected a rude cross upon the shore, mingling as 
in their lives their adopted religion with the ancient superstition 
a of their race. 

m The low ejaculations die away; the Indians roll up in their 
blankets; it is still save for the chirp of crickets, the flutter of 
bats circling around the firelight, and the soft lapping of the 
water against the lake shore where the canoes are left, deserted 
for the camp. 


“ An’ even bon soir you was never say, but off on de camp you go, 
Leffin’ your poor ole canoe behin’, lying dere on de groun’, 
Watchin’ de moon on de water, an’ de bat flyin’ all aroun’?” 


But in this region of contrast we are one day in a canoe and 
another in a great steamer. 

We have reached the north-west end of Superior and are passing 
into Thunder Bay—Isle Royale, with its fir-covered heights, on 
the left, and Thunder Cape towering proudly beyond. Along the 
wild coast line other heights rise behind irregularly, forming 
the grand, sweeping outline that seems to make of the lake an 
amphitheatre. 

The rival towns of Fort William and Port Arthur climb the 
slope, connecting points on the trans-continental railway system, 
and spreading docks and huge grain elevators remind one of 
the proximity of the great wheat fields of Manitoba, and of the 
millions of bushels of grain and barrels of flour that traverse the 
lakes, and which, next to the iron ore, form the basis of the lake 
commerce. 

But we have come to see the Kakabeka Fall, almost unknown, 
hidden in an out-of-the-way corner of the great North-West. 
Unenterprising railway officials have to be urged to make up a 
train to take us over the narrow-gauge line that runs beside the 
rushing Kakabeka River. At frequent intervals there are new 
a and delightful visions of lake and shore over the river’s fissure, 
but the railway terminus reached, a high mountain waggon becomes 
our conveyance; the road, if such it can be called, is steep and 
perilous, now up precipitous hillsides—the sky, which we seemed 
to be climbing to, brightly blue above the dark hemlocks—now 
down with a rush irto valleys shut in to a green dimness, the 
wheels sinking deep in the rich black mould. 
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A final toilsome ascent brings us to the level of the river above 
the fall. 

A tremor, mysterious, enchanting, had already stolen to our 
ears; the rustle of the leaves on the trees, the sound of the light 
breeze in the branches, seemed, suddenly, to strike us anew, to 
become more audible. 

Above the fall the river flows through the forest, a pretty, 
stony watercourse the width of the Thames at Henley, across 
which one could almost make his way crossing from boulder to 
boulder ; it has a yellow tinge; the rock is slate. 

Suddenly the banks contract and the river, gathered in fuller 
volume, pours its golden flood over the black precipice in one 
unbroken fall, overreaching Niagara by twenty feet. 

During innumerable centuries it has created a tremendous 
gorge in the receding rock; immediately beneath, the gloomy 
stone has been hollowed out, and become a smooth, polished, 
gigantic bowl; across the chasm the thin sheets of jagged slate 
look as if cut through but yesterday, though its savage aspect is 
softened by innumerable flowers blooming in the tufts of verdure 
that adhere to overhanging ledges, their delicate beauty enhanced 
by their stern surrounding ; the filmy foliage is interlaced above, 
while below, in the midst of the boiling waters, a few scanty 
evergreens cling to rocky islets. 

And here in this remote corner of the North-West we leave the 
great Mer Douce. 

E. 8. Roscor. 
HELEN CLERGUE. 
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The Gunner Crinmphant. 


“Take ’im away; ’e’s gone where the best men go: 
Take ’im away—an’ the gun-wheels turnin’ slow.” 


He was dead! Poor Tom Bates, or “Ginger” as he was called 
byithe men of his sub-division—he was dead. 

In the Brigade Orders the brief notice had already appeared 
that swamps the individual in the unit :— 


“Gunner T. Bates, No. 100, 50 Company, S. Division, having died in 
Valetta Station Hospital, June 25th, is struck off the strength.” 


And perhaps no one, not even his Company officer, noted the pathos 
of the words, for they had seen the same thing written so often 
before. 

He had left no address for his mother, save “Mrs. Bates, 
Cowslipton,” which, as England happens to be a place of some 
magnitude and the name of the village or hamlet appeared in no 
map, was a trifle vague. But as he was known to possess a 
brother in the Guards, his Major communicated his lamented 
decease to Corporal Bates, and the letter sped on its way to 
Knightsbridge the very day after Gunner “Ginger” folded his 
hands over his tired heart and fell asleep. 

He had been in the hospital for five days only; but for more 
hours than he could number he had lain in the barrack-room 
moaning with the fever that was sapping his life-blood. He had 
lived on porridge for those days of misery after it had become 
impossible for him to tackle the mess of frozen meat and the 
luscious oily potatoes that was the portion of his healthy com- 
panions. The porridge had been surreptitiously procured from 
one of the married women, but the day that “Ginger” laid down 
the spoon and left the mess untouched, the man in the next bed- 
cot to him went out and brought in a pennyworth of goats’ milk 
to try and tempt his appetite. 
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ht“ Now, ‘Ginger,’ better go away to orspital. Sister’ll be rare 
and kind to you, and the bombardier can’t be flummucked much 
longer,” he said anxiously, as he stood in his stockinged feet by 
the bed, looking down at the invalid. 

To an outsider, Gunner Edwardes would have been a strange 
looking sick-nurse, for he was in the unclothed condition that is 
the fashion of the barrack-rooms in Malta, when the summer is 
at its height, and the temperature of the huts varies between 
ninety and one hundred degrees day and night. He made another 
attempt to attract the attention of the sick man, for his anxiety 
was so keen that it had deprived him of his afternoon’s siesta. 

“¢ Ginger,’ I say, ‘Ginger, orspital ain’t so bad as folks makes 
out. I was in once for a touch o’ the sun, and they was real kind 
to me, though I can’t say truthfully as’ow the food was luxoorious, 
but ’tain’t true as they gives you nought but cowheels and calls it 
beef tea. Why, I had chicken broth often.” 

To a gunner, the very name of hospital is synonymous with 
death, and many a man will undergo any discomfort rather than 
leave his barrack-room and his companions, the bombardier of 
the room often conniving good-naturedly at their attempts to 
evade the just authorities. 

“Ginger” looked up at his friend. He was scarlet in the 
face with the patchiness of high fever, his breath came thick and 
fast, his hands plucked restlessly at the quilt, and his short hair 
stood up on his head with every beat of his throbbing pulses. 

“T'll not go yet,” he said hoarsely. “I’m only a bit out o’ 
sorts, not real bad; there’s been a many as bad as me and not 
gone to orspital, where you never comes out again ‘cept feet fore- 
most, whatever you may say. So long as you boys are all as kind 
to me as you have been, get away wi’ you, Jock Edwardes, I lies 
‘ere, and I can think of the fields at ’ome, and the cows comin’ 
back among the cowslips. But at orspital, I couldn’t see nought 
but sick men and white walls. Aye, mother, Buttercup’s down i’ 
the Dyke meadows, and t’ould Squire’s comin’ down fro’ the Hall 
for his soop o’ Alderney cream.” 

“Lord!” said Jock, as he crept away, scared to death. “Sure, 
’e’s out of ’is mind, and like enough a-goin’ fast. And now 1 
come to think of it, there was a strange dog a-bayin’ at the moon 
all last evening. It’s time we told Bombardier Wyllie about 
him.” 

“Aye!” said the senior man in the room. “I’ve been a-thinking 
so a strange long while. I’m a’most scared to dead to pass this 
night with him a-raving at the top of the room, though he’s 
clever enough to stop his jaw when t’ N.C.O. comes his way. 
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Poor Ginger! I’m not one as’d ever send a man to orspital—the 
deathstricken ’ole—but I’ve ’eard as ’ow it’s always the top man 
and the bottom man in a room as is marked for death together ; 
and I don’t know as how I feels any desire to kick the bucket 
just yet, and it’s me as sleeps i’ the bottom cot.” 

“You shut up, Deavy,” and Jock flung a pillow at him, the 
shock of the hard lump of flock creating a diversion in the room 
that proved to be more cheerful than the previously sympathetic 
mood. But the ears of the sick man were deaf to any such 
demonstration, for he was away in a country peopled by his own 
imaginings, where the inhabitants were never sick nor sorry ; and 
it was finally determined by the joint though sorrowful decision 
of the room, that “Ginger” must go to hospital on the morrow, 
since he had become so rapidly worse that it was impossible to 
conceal his condition any longer from the bombardier. 

After an interview with the fat sergeant-major, it was finally 
arranged that he should be taken thither by eight o’clock the 
next morning in a dghaisa, across the Marsamuscetto harbour. 
Thus having salved their consciences as to their betrayal of a 
comrade, by a laborious description of the suddenness of his 
seizure, his ten companions dived into bed and slept with all the 
stertorous frankness of health. 

About midnight Tom Bates came back to complete conscious- 
ness with all the swiftness of a brain that is sick unto death; and 
he realised that he was looking on the life that he had led for 
the past seven years for the last time. Some dim recollection of 
words spoken in whispers at his bedside came back to him, and 
he knew that the next time his mates lay down to sleep his bed 
would be empty, with the coarse sheet spread across it, the brown 
blanket below, never more to be filled by him—never more! 

He lay awake in those long, dark hours between “ Retreat” and 
“ Reveille,” ’twixt sense and unsense, till the angel of tender 
memories came to visit him. He was away again in the cowslip 
fields of the June country of England, where indeed he wight 
soon have been had not this fever caught him in its grip; for he 
was a time-expired man awaiting the homeward trooper after 
seven years of service with the colours. The long, level plain of 
the North country where he had been born lay within sight of 
his failing eyes. Across the flat the “lin-lan-lone” of evening 
bells swept up—the call to church that the strife and bustle of 
the world had almost obliterated. He could hear the calling of 
@ myriad rooks in the century-old oaks round the squire’s house 
of the village in which he had been born. Surely his feet had 
wandered through devious ways since the days when he had 
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bobbed his curly head to the old squire, and weeded in the 
Pleasaunce for threepence a day. His steps had been entangled 
in the thorns of the world since he had lifted his shrill treble in 
the village choir as a lad, ruddy and brown in his white surplice, 
watching the evening light wane above the gilt cross on the altar, 
setting the crystal-studded points on fire. The cool of that 
church, under whose grey walls the forefathers of the village 
slept, was about him as he strove to mouth the words of the 
harvest hymn that had always rung so clear and true in the fine 
summer weather from the lips of the gaping labourers in their 
starched Sunday shirts. 

Then he remembered that he was older, and his voice had 
broken. In those latter days he had waited to walk home with 
Nan Smith, the vicar’s pretty housemaid, when she came out of 
church in the starlight. 

Why had he enlisted? There had been so many reasons, 
beginning with the faithlessness of Nan, who had preferred the 
more solid charms of the village butcher, and culminating in the 
glamour of the uniform and the feet that drilled on the barrack 
square, beating time to the tune of the band. 

There came a break in his recollections, and darkness wrapped 
his fevered brain. It was hot, even for June, with the suffocating 
sensation that sirocco brings in its train. He raised himself on 
his elbow, bidding farewell mutely to the sleeping room, lingering 
on every well-known face, since he knew that there was no one 
to see him in his weakness. He could feel the fever subduing 
every nerve and limb, the agony of headache, with the pain of 
every throbbing pulse warning him of his condition with a per- 
sistence that would not be gainsaid. He could see his mates 
lying round him, in the moonlight, snoring with the capacity 
for repose that is the prerogative of every nerveless British 
soldier. His swimming senses took them all in, bad and good, 
one with another. 

“Good-bye,” he said—* good-bye.” His voice was sharp with 
suffering, and he could not articulate clearly, for his lips were 
parched and dry. 

Jock Edwardes was laughing in his sleep with the vain 
utterance of unconsciousness that finds amusement in nothing. 
“Ginger” had seen him cry the day before with as little trouble, 
when the quartermaster-sergeant had docked him of a shilling in 
his compensation money. For, as everyone knows in Malta, a 
shilling means in the language of Tommy Atkins, “three pots 
of drink, and book yourself for the Clink,” though the Clink 
comes afterwards, and is quite a different story. And after all, 
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compared to the delights of spending that shilling, what was the 
guard-room, save a temporary confinement in an exceptionally 
cool stone-paved room ? 

Jock was a good soul, and “Ginger” had been really fond of 
him, and sorry that death meant separation. For at the last, the 
soul of a man in a foreign land craves for affection to help him in 
his struggle with death. 

The hours wore away, the moon shadows dappled the floor, and 
the brown blanket that Gunner Dobbs had flung off his half-naked 
body in the suffocating heat of the hut looked the embodiment of 
stuffy distastefulness. Dobbs had rowed bow to his stroke in the 
Company boat, and had been wicket-keeper when he was crack 
bowler in the Company eleven, and “ Ginger” was sorry to- say 
farewell to him too. 

All those hardy, sturdy Britons, with their brawny arms flung 
across the blankets, were full of life. How hard it was that he 
should be the one marked for death out of the eleven, when he 
was the only one in the room to whom home was so near—so near. 
Somewhere he had read some lines that expressed his feelings well 
at that moment :— 


“Troopin’, troopin’, troopin’ to the sea; 
*Ere’s September come again—the six-year men are free. 
O! leave the dead behind us, for they cannot come away 
To where the ship is coalin’ up that takes us ’ome to-day.” 


The Jelunga would sail without him. He realised that now, 
with an awful distinctness that chilled what little of life still 
remained in him; for he would be lying in Ta Braxia churchyard 
when the flag went up on the Castille, with the big Trooper “T” 
upon its blue folds. Still, he reflected with pardonable pride that 
they would feel his loss in the Company boat, and on the cricket 
field, and he knew with a dull pain that they would be crying for 
him in the little house at home, when the Jelunga arrived with- 
out him. 

But there are compensations in everything, and a gunner finds 
a real comfort in the fact that he is something of a personage in 
his little world, even in his death. 

The moon died out, the stars faded, and “ Reveille” woke each 
reluctant gunner to life and drill. But “Ginger” lay uncon- 
scious on his cot, babbling of green fields and of a future existence 
for which every other gunner in the room felt a reverence as well 


as an uncertainty. 
* * * * * 


They buried “Ginger” very early on a Jane morning, almost 
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before the day had dawned. And he rode to his funeral in state, 
as every gunner does on the only day when he reigns a king in 
his regiment—the day of his funeral. 

If there is one subject more than another on which Tommy 
Atkins is tenacious, it is as to the rights of a corpse, and 
“Ginger’s” funeral was considered to have been conducted in a 
manner that reflected great credit on everyone concerned in it. 
Time was allowed for each man in the Company to file past the 
coffin before it was closed, so that he might cast a last glance at 
the dead white face of the man who had gone out into the world 
that seems so very far away from Tommy Atkins. The screws 
shivered as they were fastened down into the lid, and “ Ginger ” 
was shut out from life, shut into decay and silence. 

The closing of the coffin had thrilled their nerves, and the wail 
of the “Dead March” perfected their solemnity as they formed 
into line, and ‘crept up the road at funeral pace. The firing 
party in front, marching with arms reversed, kept their eyes 
drearily fixed upon the ground. The pall-bearers, who had been 
chosen from among his friends, carried the wax wreaths and glass 
frames that had been purchased in the dead man’s honour, talking 
fitfully under their breath, as the “Dead March” died into the 
pathos of Chopin’s dirge, and the people came to their windows to 
watch the dead “Inglese” going to his grave. 

“Tf there’s one thing as makes me cry like a baby,” said the 
office orderly, who had been “ waking” the corpse the night before 
and was still a little shaky, “‘ and as makes me feel as if I wished 
I was better, it’s this ’ere standing next to the corpse hisself, and 
earing of the trombones shakin’ the ground under your very feet, 
and the drums a-rollin’.” 

If the impression had lingered a trifle longer with the office 
orderly, he might have been a happier man, but it died out with 
the music, as they were played back to barracks with the en- 
livening strains of “’E dunno’ where ’e are.” 

The solemn voice of the Army chaplain as he met the procession 
at the lych gate heading the two hundred men and the coffin 
carried shoulder high, covered with its Union Jack, filled the 
silence when the band died out. The mules and gun-carriage that 
had brought their sad burden from the hospital set it down, and 
returned the way they had come, while the bearers, sobbing with 
all the abandon of their kind, laid down the black and silver coffin 
under the tree of crimson oleander flowers by the grave that had 
cost each man a day’s pay to purchase, so that “ Ginger” might 
rest secure for ever. 

i: The last “ Amen!” said, the sergeant in charge of the firing- 
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party, who was the sergeant of “ Ginger’s ” sub-division, gave the 
word of command, and the three volleys were fired into the 
air across the grave. They could not wake the dead, though 
“ Ginger” might have been pleased at the correctness wherewith 
each volley crisped out: but the heart of the old mother at home 
was touched when the lance-corporal described to her the honours 
that belong to a soldier dead. The few birds which nested in the 
Malta cemetery among the trees that adorn the garden of death, 
fluttered into startled life, and sped into the blue of the horizon, 
save one thrush, who, in the silence of the moment that pre- 
ceded the bugle call, took up his song of life, and trilled of 
eternity and the littleness of this thing we call existence. 

The firing-party still stood with lifted carbines when the 
trembling notes of the trumpeter took up the “ Last Post,” the 
last call that was ever to sound above the dead heart of “ Ginger.” 
Trumpeter Daintree who blew it, was only a boy, and he had 
joined so short a time before, that this was the first funeral he 
had ever been called upon to attend. And now he was sounding 
the call over the grave of his best friend, the man who had fought 
bully Carmadine for his sake. He attacked the notes bravely, 
but faltered at the first bar, and broke down upon the second, 
ending in a high wail of discordance that was an unexpressed 
sob. Sergeant Black moved from his place and slipped his arm 
round the shoulders of the boy, while the men brought their 
carbines to the “Present” and the “Shoulder” as though the 
whole matter had been according to regulation. He led the 
trumpeter, now sobbing convulsively, away round the angle 
of the path, while the tears trickled down his own bronzed face. 

“ Dinna’ tek on so, my lad,” he said, “ there’ll be none as’ll say 
a word agen you for breaking down.” 

“’Tain’t that,” cried the lad defiantly, “but it’s because 
Ginger’ll be listening on the other side for his ‘ Last Post,’ 
and he'll never hear it now, and maybe they won’t let him into 
heaven wi’out it.” 

“ Aye, no doubt one o’ the angels is a-playin’ it for him now,” 
said Sergeant Black soothingly, with a vague idea as to the 
duties of the cherubims, at the same time glancing sharply round 
to discover whether anyone had heard his lapse into speculative 
religion. 

Before they reached Tigné once again, the little trumpeter was 
comforted, and when, not so long afterwards, he too came to die, 
alone upon the Indian frontier, his last thought was that, since 
he could have no triumphant burying, there might be an angel 
somewhere on the golden floor of Paradise tuning his trumpet to 
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the notes of the “Last Post,” though the three volleys would be 
a little out of place in the quiet haven of Paradise. For Sergeant 
Black had said as much on “ Ginger’s” burying day, and it was 
plain that a sergeant could not be incorrect in his information, 
for that is laid down in the Queen’s Regulations. 


C. E. C. WrIcatt. 
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A Court Beauty. 


Amone the many famous beauties who flourished at the Courts of 
the Stuarts, not last or least was Mary Villiers, Duchess of Rich- 
mond and Lennox. Only daughter—for some years only child-— 
of the great Duke of Buckingham, she was, from her birth, a 
personage of no small importance. From her father she inherited, 
besides a large fortune, a great position and abundant royal 
favour, remarkable personal beauty and unusual powers of fasci- 
nation. She was, says her friend, Madame d’Aulnoy, “ extremely 
beautifal, and of a mien and presence very noble and majestic.”* 
And the brilliance of her conversation was esteemed no less than 
was her natural loveliness. 

She was born in 1623 when her father was at the height of his 
fortunes, adored and feared by the King, James I, beloved and 
leant upon by Charles, Prince of Wales. The fortunes of States, 
as of persons, hung on his word, and his many cares and his 
constant attendance on the King and Prince kept him much away 
from his family. 

Yet the Duke was, if an absent, a very affectionate father; no 
nursery details were too trivial for his ears, and how hungrily he 


demanded news of his “sweet pretty Moll” may be guessed from 
his wife’s replies :— 


“My lord, indeed I must erave your pardon that I did not write unto 
you more particulars of our pretty Moll. I did tell Nurse what you wrote 
to me, and she says you had one letter from her, and she has sent you 
word by everyone that has gone that she was well, and what she could 
do. But if you will pardon me this fault, I will commit the like no more. 
She is very well, I thank God, and when she is set to her feet and held by 
her sleeves, she will not go softly, but stamp, and set_one foot before the 
other very fast, and I think she will run before she can go. She loves 
dancing extremely, and when the Saraband is played, she will get her 
thumb and finger together, offering to snap; and when “Tom Duff” is 
sung, then will she shake her apron, and when she hears the tune of the 





* Memours of Madame D’Aulnoy. 
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clapping dance, that my Lady Frances taught the Prince, she will clap 
both her hands together, and on her breast, and she can tell the tunes as 
well as any of us, and as they change the tunes, so she will change her 
dancing. I would you were here to see her, for you would take much 
delight in her now, she is so full of pretty play and tricks; and she has 
gotten a trick that when they dance her she will say ‘Ha! Ha!” and 
Nicolas will dance with his legs, and she will imitate him as well as she 
can.... Everybody says that she grows every day more like you: you 
shall have her picture very shortly.” * 


Buckingham was not destined to see the development of his 
daughter’s charms; ere the child was six years old Felton’s knife 
had made her fatherless. The King, Charles I., overwhelmed with 
passionate grief for the loss of his beloved “Steenie,” assured the 
widowed Duchess that he would be a husband to her, and a father 
to her children. 

But the Duchess Kate preferred an actual to a metaphorical 
husband, and ere long she married the Earl of Antrim, a pro- 
ceeding which Charles never really forgave. She had, he said, 
“forgot too soon,” and neither she nor her second husband ever 
again enjoyed the favour of the Court. Her children the King 
retained in his own care, bringing them up as brothers and 
sisters with the royal children. The three young Villiers—Mary, 
George, and Francis—seem to have acquiesced cheerfully in the 
arrangement, speedily transferring their affections to their 
Sovereign. But their mother, “a lady of very great wit and 
spirit,”t did not tamely submit to be bereft of her children. In 
1638 she begged that Mary might pay her a short visit in the 
country, and, the petition being granted, devoted herself to 
winning back her daughter’s affections. The effort was attended 
with perfect success, and the child returned to Court declaring 
that she would beg the King on her knees to restore her to her 
mother. 

For some months her discontent continued, and she made 
herself exceedingly troublesome to those who had charge of her. 
John Ashburnham complained bitterly to Secretary Nicholas: 
‘‘Lady Mary angers me to the heart,” and declared that her 
devotion to the King had been very much lessened by her visit to 
the country.t 

But in spite of her entreaties Charles remained inexorable, and 
refused to surrender her to the Duchess Kate, partly on account 
of that lady’s second marriage, and partly because she was a 
member of the Roman Church. 


* Goodman’s Memoirs, vol. ii., p. 78. | + Clarendon’s History. 
t Dom. State Papers. , 
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Mary was early a bride; when scarcely ten years old she was 
betrothed to Charles, Lord Herbert, eldest son of the Earl of 
Pembroke. ‘The intended bridegroom failed to meet with her 
approval, and not being afflicted with shyness, she frankly 
informed Lord Pembroke of the fact, proposing to marry instead 
his younger son Philip, whom she greatly preferred. Such 
forward conduct was regarded with all the horror that might 
have been expected, and had no other effect than to hasten the 
marriage, which took place on January 8th, 1634. 


“ At the end of Christmas was married by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, my Lord Chamberlain’s eldest son to the Lady Mary Villiers, 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham,” wrote Gerrard to Lord Strafford, 
January 11th, 1634. “It was done privately, and few invited, and sooner 
than was intended, by reason the young lady began to affect the younger 
brother, Philip Herbert, and of herself had moved the Chamberlain that 
she might marry him, saying that he did apply himself to her more than 
my Lord Herbert did. But the Duchess chid her out of that humour, and 
now she is married that affection will vanish.” * 


Whether Mary would have transferred her affections from her 
brother-in-law to her husband cannot be guessed; within a year 
Lord Herbert died at Florence, and his eleven-year-old widow 
returned to the care of the King, her adopted father. 

Probably her bereavement appeared to her rather a matter for 
congratulation than otherwise, but she assumed all the outward 
paraphernalia of woe, and the beautiful, radiant child, clad in 
her flowing widow’s weeds, created no small sensation at Court. 

“She appeared at Court in her widow’s garb, while yet a 
child,” says Madame d’Aulnoy; “and though her features were, 
at that time, not framed to their full perfection, yet she was 
looked upon as a person who in time would prove the greatest 
beauty in England.” 

To this period of her widowhood belongs the amusing adventure 
which won her the sobriquet ‘of the “ Butterfly.” It is thus 
related by Madame d’Aulnoy :— 


“One day she got up into a tree in the King’s little garden to gather 
some fruit, and, nobody being permitted to come in there, this, together 
with her black garb and long veil, which being spread over the twigs of 
the tree, looked like wings, made the King, who perceived her at a good 
distance, imagine that some strange bird had perched in the tree. 
Mr. Porter, a young courtier, and much in favour with the King, being 
a handsome person and extremely gallant and diverting in conversation, 
was then with him. The King, knowing him to be an exact marksman, 
told him : ‘ You must kill this large bird which I see in one of the trees in 





* Strafford Papers, vol. i., p. 359. 
VOL. CXXI. [ 
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my little garden.’ Mr. Porter, looking for some time toward the place, 
and finding the bird out of reach of his ball, told the King he would take 
his fusee, and in a moment bring him the butterfly. But he was ready 
to burst with laughing when, approaching the tree, he found the Countess, 
who smiled at him with an innocent air, pelting him with the fruit she 
had gathered. He took more peculiar notice than ever he had done 
before of her beauty, the clearness of her skin, and the brightness of her 
eyes. Everything appeared infinitely charming to him, so that when he 
reflected upon what design he was come thither, he could not forgive him- 
self. Some time he looked upon her, then upon his fusee, without being 
able to speak one word. 

“* What have you there, Porter?’ said she. ‘What, can’t you speak ? 
Are you bewitched ?’ 

“*Oh, Madame,’ replied he, ‘ did you know what brought me hither you 
would be sensible I have sufficient reason to be surprised. The King, 
happening to espy you in a tree, and taking you for a bird, guess upon 
what errand I was sent hither!’ 

““* What!’ cried she. ‘To kill me?’ 

«Yes, to kill you, madame!’ said he. ‘I promised to bring the King 
some of your feathers.’ 

“*Hah! Hah!’ said she, laughing. ‘You must be as good as your 
word. I will put myself into a large hamper, and so be carried into his 
apartment.’ 

“This was accordingly done, and the hamper conveyed to the King, 
whom Porter informed that he had taken the Butterfly alive, which was 
.so beautiful, that had he killed it, he should never have survived it. 
His Majesty, eager to see it, opens the hamper, and the young countess, 
clasping her arms about his neck, furnished matter for a most agreeable 
surprise.” * 


Usually the Mr. Porter alluded to here has been supposed to be 
Endymion Porter, the friend of Charles I., but it seems more 
probable that it was Endymion’s eldest son, George. Endymion 
must have been then nearly fifty, and George could not have been 
more than fourteen; but the story, as here told, is retrospective, 
and based on hearsay, which may account for some confusion 
in dates. Certainly the description “extremely gallant, and 
diverting in conversation” seems to fit George Porter, who was 
declared later “the worst officer and the best company in the 
army.” Moreover, we are told, that after this incident, “ Porter 
f-ll so deeply in love with this growing beauty that he could scarce 
live without seeing her, but durst not give a free course to his 
passion.”* 

In the meantime Mary Villiers did not trouble her head about 
Porter's existence. Already another marriage was projected for 
her, and this time she seems to have been not averse to the 
bridegroom. Lord Conway, writing to Lord Strafford, adds, after 


* Memioirs of Madame D’Aulnoy. 
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describing the general ill-humour prevalent at Court :—“ Only 
the Duke of Lennox and my Lady Mary are well pleased, for 
they are to marry together; and for that the Duchess (Mary’s 
mother) is sent for to the Court.”* 

A few months later Archbishop Laud entered in his diary :— 
August 3rd, 1637—“I married James, Duke of Lennox, to the 
Lady Mary Villiers, sole daughter to the Lord Duke of Bucking- 
ham. The marriage was in my chapel at Lambeth, the day rainy, 
the King present.”t 

Mary Villiers was then fourteen, her husband about one-and- 
twenty, and a greater contrast than were their respective characters 
would not be easily found. James Stuart, Duke of Lennox, was 
grave and reserved, and sensitive to morbidity. He was shy, 
with all the Stuart shyness, melancholy, with the melancholy of 
his ill-fated race; diffident of his own powers. Yet his natural 
abilities were excellent, and his character was a peculiarly noble 
one. The Stuarts of Lennox stood, as a family, curiously aloof 
from the vices and failings of their age. 

“T thank God I can blush,” was the retort of the Duke’s next 
brother, when other young courtiers mocked at his shrinking 
from coarse conversation.{ And the Duke was as pure-minded 
as his brother, deeply religious as the King, honourable to 
quixotism, gentle, unselfish, courteous to all. He was loved by 
the King, his cousin, as a dear and intimate friend, and Lennox 
repaid that love with such an intensity of devotion as made his 
personal loyalty the ruling passion of his life. Never, he once 
told Clarendon, would he choose wife or friend without the per- 
mission and approval of the King. 

It is probable that he was too much absorbed in his sovereign, 
and in the troubles of the kingdom, to prove a very attentive 
husband. It is equally probable that his wife, who was, as 
we have seen, vivacious, merry, volatile, and full of easy self- 
confidence, sought amusement and excitement in the company of 
others. 

In the beginning of 1642 we hear of her accompanying the 
Queen and the Princess Mary to Holland, but when the Civil War 
was well begun, she rejoined her husband at Oxford, where the 
King had made his Court. The Duchess of Richmond, as she 
must now be called—her husband had been created Duke of 
Richmond August 8th, 1641—was then in the zenith of her 
charms, and “ esteemed the handsomest woman in England.” 


* Strafford Papers, vol. ii. + Diary of Archbishop Laud. 
t Lloyd’s Memoirs. 
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Gossip coupled her name with that of the King’s nephew, 
Prince Rupert. Certainly Rupert admired her, and made no 
secret of his admiration; doubtless also the young Duchess was 
proud of her conquest. Perhaps she could scarcely appreciate 
the voisatile genius of the man who was equally at home with 
the arts of peace, and with the theory and practice of war; but 
his military glory sufficed. Rupert’s name was in all mouths; he 
was the terror of the enemy, the idol of his officers, the hero of a 
hundred adventures ; loved, hated, dreaded, respected, all in turn. 
Moreover, he was young, handsome, and if his manners were 
blunt and overbearing, was it not the greater triumph to have 
tamed the Soldier Prince, whose contempt for courts and courtiers 
was only equalled by the latters’ detestation of himself? 

“The Lady Duchess assured them that there was none to be 
compared to Prince Rupert...” says a Puritan satire.* Nor did 
their intimacy pass unremarked amongst the Royalists, Daniel 
O’Neil “said things” in Ireland, and thereby lost his troop of 
horse, and the Prince’s favour. f 

But Rupert’s wrath was not to be wondered at. He might well 
believe that his relationship to the Duke justified some familiarity 
with the Duchess, and it is worthy of note that the Duke remained 
always his faithful friend, standing ,by him to the last, even 
after he had fallen into disgrace with the King. 

“My Lord Duke is most affectionately solicitous in all that 
concerns your Highness,” ¢ wrote Nicholas. 

The Duchess on her part “furnished a present” to get a letter 
conveyed to the Prince, both he and his correspondent being 
absolutely without the means to pay a messenger.§ Later, when 
Rupert had left England to sustain the royal fortunes at sea, we 
find his mother, the Queen of Bohemia, informing her “ dear 
cousin,” the Duchess, of his movements; how he had left such a 
port, or pursued the rebels for three days, and how he was received 
by foreign princes. “The King of Portugal gives him all kinds 
of assistance, and is extreme kind and civil to him and Maurice. 
I pray you tell your lord this.” | 

But stirring events nearer home probably put Rupert out of 
the young Duchess’ mind. In June, 1648, came the second 
civil war, in which her own two brothers bore an important part. 
The rising was speedily and utterly crushed. Francis, the 


* Somers Tracts, v., pp. 473-7. 

t Carte’s Ormonde, vi., p. 277, Clarendon, Bk. viii., p. 369. 
¢} Rupert Correspondence, Oct. 30th, 1643. 

§ Warburton, vol. iii., p. 211. 

|| Cary’s Memorials, vol. ii., p. 164. 
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younger of Mary’s brothers, a mere boy of twenty, died, refusing 
all offers of quarter, and George, Duke of Buckingham, escaped, 
to wander disguised, with“a price upon his head. The Duke 
of Richmond, who had hitherto been suffered to bear the King 
company, was confined at Windsor, and Mary herself was placed 
under arrest at Whitehall. 


In this crisis both she and her brother displayed much coolness 
and courage, if we may credit the following story :— 

Disguised as a mountebank, George Villiers, Duke of Bucking- 
ham, showed himself daily in the streets of London, 


“Every day he brought forth new bullads of his own making, upon 
what passed in the town, wherein he himself often had a share. These he 
sung before several thousands of spectators, who came every day to see 
and hear him. He also sold Mithridate and his Galbarium plaister, and 


thus passed away his time in the greatest security, in the great city, in 
the midst of his enemies.” 


Hearing that his sister was to be taken to Windsor, he established 
himself in the way thither, and when she came by 


“he cried out to the mob he intended to give them a song made upon her 
and the Duke of Buckingham. The mob stopped the coach and the 
duchess, the guard being willing enough to comply because they were 
glad to see her affronted. Nay, so outrageous was the mob that they 
forced the duchess, then the handsomest woman in England, to sit in the 
boot of the coach, and to hear him sing all his impertinent songs. Having 
left off singing, he told them ’twas no more than reason he should present 
the duchess with some of the songs, whereof her brother was the main 
subject, and so he comes down from his stage, loaden all over with papers, 
and ridiculous little pictures. Being just come to the coach, he took off 
a little black piece of taffeta, which he always wore over one of his eyes, 
and then his sister discovered immediately who he was. Yet she had so 
much presence of mind as not to give the least sign, nay, she gave him 
some opprobrious language, but was very eager of snatching at the papers 
he threw into her coach, and among them a packet of letters, which she 
had no sooner got but she went forward, the duke, at the head of the mob, 
attending, and hollowing her a good way out of the town.” 


Within a few months from this followed the death of the King. 
In vain Richmond pleaded that he might lay down his life for his 
master’s, but he did obtain leave to bury him; after which he 
dragged out a few weary years, as the prisoner of the Parliament, 
dying slowly of a broken heart, while his wife and children retired 
to the Continent. 

He would make no offers of composition to the Parliament, and 
the poverty of his family was extreme. The Duchess went without 
gloves “..., not being able to wear them dirty, and wanting 
money for ‘new ones. She, who was beautiful even to perfection, 
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and who had appeared with no less magnificence than if she were 
a queen, finding herself reduced to want some necessaries.” * 

The long illness of the Duke increased their sufferings, and pre- 
mature rumours of his death were not infrequent. He lingered 
until April, 1655, when Hatton wrote to Nicholas :— 


“ The Duke of Richmond died on Thursday last, in the evening, and has 
left a very sad house.” f 


His will showed his affection for, and confidence in his wife, for 
he left her his sole executrix, placing the children at her “ absolute 
disposal and government.” } 

Speculations as to her re-marriage were rife; she was still 
young, and as early as January Ist, 1655, Hatton had written :— 


“T hope the news of yesterday is false, that the Duke of Richmond 
should be dead. If so, there is a widow, and whose she shall be I know 
not, but Prince Rupert’s.” § 


Mary, however, made no haste to marry either Rupert or anyone 
else. She remained for a time in Holland, in the company of 
Lady Newport, whose first husband has been Richmond’s brother, 
George Stuart, Lord d’Aubigay. The young Stuart had fallen at 
Edgehill, and his lively widow had subsequently played rather an 
active part in politics, at one time carrying documents to London, 
at great peril to herself, and later attempting desperately the 
liberation of the King. Her example induced Mary to meddle, 
somewhat unfortunately, with affairs of State, and a letter to 
Hyde, dated February 3rd, 1657, complains that :— 


“Whatever Lady Newport or the Duchess of Richmond hear, they 
immediately communicate to the French Ambassador, who makes them 
think that the Cardinal is still a great friend to the King” || 


But her poverty increasing, after the death of her husband, 
forced the Duchess at last to leave Holland, and seek assistance 
from her brother in France. A letter of July 15th, 1658, preserved 
in the Duke of Sutherland’s MSS., remarks :— 


“The Duchess of Richmond is gone into France, giving out that she 
goes to visit her brother, when the truth is conceived she even little better 
than runs away for debt, and because she can live here no longer.” 


* Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy. 

t Nicholas Papers, April, 1655. 

t Nicholas Papers, April 16th, 1655. 
§ Nicholas Papers. 

|| Clarendon State Papers. 
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“The Duchess and the Duke of Richmond (her son Esmé) are safe 
arrived in France from her creditors. Great store of her servants are 
turned away, and her estate put into friends’ hands to pay debts which 
are very great.” * 


The Queen, Henrietta, offered the Duchess apartments in the 
Palais Royal, which offer was refused, lest the English Parliament 
should make it a pretext for confiscating the small remains of 
Mary’s property.t 

But worse trouble was in store for the poor Duchess. Just 
when the Restoration seemed about to end her sufferings, she lost 
her only son Esmé, whose estates and titles passed to his cousin, 
the son of Lord d’Aubigny. His mother returned alone to 
England, “the most disconsolate Duchess of Richmond, having 
buried in France her only young son.” 

Her daughter Mary was soon married to the Earl of Arran, 
second son of the great Duke of Ormonde, and her father-in-law 
could scarcely say enough in her praise. ‘His (Arran’s) wife 
grows a very lovely person, and continues so good,” he wrote to 
his friend Colonel Legge; “I never saw so much discretion, or so 
little of humour or trouble, in any of her sex.” t 

Thus the Duchess Mary, bereft of husband and children, found 
herself alone at the Court of Charles II. She was even now only 
seven-and-thirty, and still possessed considerable charms. More- 
over, keen though may have been her regret for the Duke, she 
was not of a nature to mourn perpetually. Naturally, then, she 
began to contemplate a third marriage, and from amongst her 
admirers she singled out for favour Mr. Howard, brother of the 
Earl of Carlisle. ‘‘ There was not,” Hamilton tells us, “a braver 
nor better-bred man in England. Though he was of a modest 
demeanour and his manners appeared gentle and pacific, no 
person was more spirited or passionate.” § 

This then was the man whom Mary resolved to take for her 
third husband, but, owing to the disparity of his and her rank, she 
desired to have the ceremony performed with all possible privacy. 
Howard readily promised secresy, and forthwith sought out Mury’s 
early admirer, George Porter, who happened to be his intimate 
friend, in order to ask his assistance. From this resulted several 


* Hist. MSS. Com. Rept. v., Ap. 1. Sutherland MSS. 


+ Public Record Office, French Correspondence, No. 250, January 21- 
31, 1659 


¢} Hist. MSS. Com. Rept. Dartmouth MSS., vol. I. 
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curious and romantic encounters between Mary and her old lover, 
if we are to believe Madame d'Aulnoy, who relates the story at 
great length. 

Porter’s affection for the Duchess was undiminished with years, 
but he now, at least, had the consolation of reflecting that all her 
lovers were as disconsolate as himself. However, “One night 
word was sent to him that Mr. Howard was come to speak with 
him about business of consequence. They being most intimate 
friends, he stayed not one moment, but meeting him they em- 
braced as friends used to do who had not seen one another in two 
years.” 

Howard then explained that, being about to marry “the 
handsomest lady and of the best quality in England,” he was 
in search of a house in which the affair might be privately arranged. 
Porter, delighted with his friend’s confidence in him, immediately 
offered the loan of his own house, promising not to ask the name 
of the lady, and to keep himself “in the most remote apartment 
of the house,” so that he should not encounter her. 

He was as good as his word. On their arrival at the house, 
the Duchess and her lover were informed that the owner was 
absent, but that all was at their disposal. 

But while Howard busied himself with preparations for the 
ceremony, a fire broke out in the room where the Duchess waited 
alone. In great terror she fled up the back stairs, and rushed 
into the first room she came to, which happened to be that in 
which Porter had secluded himself. He was engaged in rummaging 
among some old papers, and having most opportunely lighted on 
a portrait of the Duchess, he was gazing at it enraptured, when 
she herself flew into the room. 

The shock of the encounter seems to have banished the fire 
from her mind when Porter, surprised and delighted, demanded 
the reason of this unceremonious visit. She explained that 
she had come with Mr. Howard, and Porter, still misunder- 
standing, supposed that she had come as a guest to witness the 
marriage, 

“How!” cried the Duchess, laughing aloud : “is it possible that 
a person of your wit should not before this imagine it was my 
own secret I put into your hands?” 

At these words, Mr. Porter, looking steadfastly upon her for 
some time without speaking one word, his strength and senses 
left him, and he fell into so deep'a swoon that the Duchess 
thought he would never have recovered himself. Being strangely 
surprised al so unexpected an accident, she was going to cry 
out for help, when he begged her to afford him a few moments’ 
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audience. Accordingly she sat down, and Porter, still staring at 
her, demanded with intense grief and vexation: “Is it possible, 
madame, you should pitch upon my house to be married in, and 
that the dearest of all my friends should be the happy man you 
like?” As she could not deny the facts, he proceeded to reproach 
her for her heartlessness, declaring that years, separation, and 
marriage had not availed to cure his love for her. This was more 
than the Duchess could endure. ‘ Know, Mr. Porter,” said she, 
with a fierce air enough to strike him dead, “that I reproach 
myself for having suffered you to speak so long; but, as the 
novelty of the thing surprised me, so it has made me altogether 
silent. I leave you, and forbid you ever to speak to me again!” 
With these words, and with a most disdainful look, she flew out 
of the chamber, leaving him under the most cruel torments that 
ever he felt in his life. 

She was subsequently discovered by Mr. Howard in the court- 
yard, nor could she be induced to re-enter the house. In spite of 
Howard’s reasonings and entreaties she declared that the fire was 
ominous, and she would not be married there, whereupon “ they 
left the house immediately to concert new measures for their 
marriage.” * 

The elopement naturally created a great stir at Court, and was 
a great blow to the Ormonde family, who had regarded the 
Duchess’s daughter as sole heiress of her mother, and of her 
childless uncle, the Duke of Buckingham. 


“ Northern Tom Howard is married to the Duchess of Richmond,” 
wrote a correspondent to Hatton, November 26th, 1664; “they say they 
are the fondest couple that can be. I hear she will have a considerable 
jointure, above £4000. The Duke of Buckingham, they say, was mightily 
troubled at the match, and I hear that the Duke of Ormonde, upon it, 
desired the Duke of Buckingham to settle his estate on his (i.e. Ormonde’s) 
daughter-in-law, Lady Arran, but he refused, saying that if his sister had 
a son, he thought it more reasonable that it should inherit his estate, as it 
will do his honours, so that Lord Arran’s expectations are mightily 
defeated in that match; but £20,000 he has certain, and a high-born, 
pretty lady. I heard one say it was the only thing that had gone cross to 
the Duke of Ormonde’s grandeur since his return from abroad, and I 
think it be pretty true.” f 


As for Porter, he was furiously angry, and intended at first to 
kill Howard, but finally thought better of it, and retired instead to 
the country, where he remained for some time after the Duchess’s 
marriage; but at last business brought him again to London, and by 
chance he took lodgings in the house of the Duchess’s physician. 


* Memoirs of Madame d’Aulnoy.; ., {t Hatton Papers, I, p. 42.{ 3 
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As ill-luck would have it, Howard was seized with apoplexy, 
and the Duchess, having sent servant after servant for the doctor 
and impatient of delay, finally rushed down the street herself in 
very light attire. Of course the first person she encountered was 


Porter, who, seeing her thus strangely arrayed, imagined that she 
must be a ghost. 


“Tt had run in his head that she was dead, and come to communicate 
something to him. ‘If,’ said he to himself, ‘our souls have a perfect 
knowledge of what passes after their separation from our bodies, she has 
discovered the very bottom of my heart, and traced the indelible characters 
she herself has engraven there, and she has pitched upon me before all 
the rest that loved her, as him who loved her most.’” 


His disappointment when he found her to be, after all, alive, 
and only distracted for the state of her husband, was great. He 
did not, however, return to his country retirement, but rejoined 


the Court at Windsor, intending to renew his reproaches for the 
Duchess’s hard-heartedness. 


“But how great is the power and charms of fair eyes! She had no 
sooner turned hers towards him with something a more pleasant air than 
usual, but he thought himself sufficiently happy, and renouncing his 


country retirement, appears as great a courtier as ever. In the meantime, 
the Duchess jeers him without intermission.” * 


One more story shows that the Duchess’s love of jesting re- 
mained, after all her troubles, as great as in the days when she 
climbed trees in the King’s garden. 

Her brother, the Duke of Buckingham, being hopelessly in love 
with a certain lady, resolved to disguise himself as an astrologer, 
and so sing his own praises as to move the lady’s heart. Every- 
thing was arranged, the lady induced to consult the astrologer, 
and Buckingham, adorned with a long white beard, and clad in a 
black cloak and turban, awaited her in the dusk at the foot of a 
tree. She came at last, and seated herself silently on the moss, 
Buckingham, in great inward excitement, demanded to know upon 
what matter she wished to consult him. 

“Don’t you know it, oh divine man?” she said, “ without I t-1l 
it to you? Andsince you are already acquainted with my thoughts, 
what need you to expect any questions from me?” 

Thus encouraged, Buckingham informed her how hardly she 
was treating a very faithful lover, whom he thus eulogised: “ He 
is a tall man, of a goodly presence, his air is noble, his conversa- 
tion extremely engaging ; he has a great share in the favour of 
his master, and I assure you, madame, that if my art does not 
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deceive me, you are sole mistress of his heart.” At these words 
the lady burst out laughing. “ You blockhead !” cried she, “ thou 
hast been bubbled into an adventure, and takest a great deal of 
pains for nothing! Know that thou hast talked to the Duchess 
of Richmond, and that at this very moment she is going to make 
thee know who thou be-est!” 

Seeing himself discovered, Buckingham embraced her, declaring 
that the trick would have annoyed him much more had it been 
played by any one but his “ dear sister.” . 

The Duchess then explained that the other lady having confided 
to her the appointment with a strange Laplander, she had sus- 
pected a trick, and substituted herself in order to test the skill of 
the astrologer, whom she had thus “ catched in the trap.” 

Not to disappoint him, however, she kept his secret, and re- 
turned to the Countess, crying, “Oh, the most skilful of men, the 
happiest of mortals upon earth! What surprising things has he 
not told me! His knowledge is past expressing !” 

This rapture induced the other lady also to consult the Lap- 
lander. But Buckingham was, as he had said to his sister, “ but 
a novice in the conjuring art.” The Countess immediately 
detected his identity, and he gained nothing by his elaborate 
scheme but her anger. 

Of the Duchess of Richmond there is little more to be told. It 
is to be feared that her life at the Merry Monarch’s Court did not 
improve her character. Who, indeed, did not there deteriorate ? 
In the disgraceful quarrels between Nell Gwyn and the Duchess 
of Portsmouth, Mary sided actively with the former, doing all that 
she could to destroy the latter’s credit with the King. 

It is sad to think of the once bright young beauty, the ornament 
of the decorous Court of the first Charles, degenerating into the 
hardened, unscrupulous woman of the Restoration. Perhaps it is 
as well that so little of her later career is handed down to us. 

She died in 1685, in the same year as Charles II., and was thus 
spared the troubles of James IL.’s reign, and possibly the sufferings 
of a second exile. 
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Corban. 
By CONSTANCE SMITH. 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE REPENTANCE OF PAUL WENTWORTH,’ 
‘PRISONERS OF HOPE,’ ETC. 





“To love is to know the sacrifices which Eternity exacts from Life.” 





Cuapter XVII. 


THE LAST SACRIFICE. 


‘He to whom it is given to suffer more than others is worthy of 
suffering more than others. Pain supposes an election.” 


May had passed into June, and still summer held aloof from 
the Berri. Brief spells of calm and sunshine were followed by 
thunderstorms and waterspouts which undid in a few minutes 
the beneficent work of hours, and the talk of the countryside was 
all of bursting dykes and river freshets bringing ruin and disaster 
in their train. At Chateauroux Paul Corréze, awaiting the 
assembling of the midsummer cour d’assises, heard day after day 
a cold melancholy wind moan round the corners of his prison- 
house, and the rain dash itself persistently against the narrow 
window of his cell, and felt his heart sink as he listened. Faith 
had been strong in Paul; the pathetic faith of youth wrongfully 
accused that some miracle will assuredly be wrought to make 
plain its slandered innocence. But under these sunless weeping 
skies—skies of evil omen to the sensitive Provengal nature craving 
warmth and sunlight with a passion of which the Northerner 
knows nothing—faith waxed faint and hope itself became num- 
bered among the things ready to die. 

As for Paul Corréze’s brother—saying his daily Mass, moving 
about his parish (in such stern ‘silence as recalled to its elder 
inhabitants the M. le Curé of an earlier and almost forgotten day), 
spending his nights between snatches of dream-haunted sleep and 
waking agonies of prayer and self-humiliation—hope, in his cage, 
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was dead already. Day by day he saw the net of circumstantial 
proof drawing closer about the feet of his best beloved. 

There was, first of all, the damning witness of the abandoned 
coat and hat. Then medical evidence, combined with that of 
Jean Gallifet, established the fact that Jacques Perrin had been 
murdered between nine and ten o’clock on the evening of Tuesday 
the 29th of May. Now, Paul was known to have arrived at 
Bézieres early on Tuesday morning; and Deru’s successor, the 
surly shepherd, swore that, to the best of his belief, it was Paul 
who had accosted him close to La Ferriére, just after Noisy clock 
struck nine on Tuesday night. From La Ferriére to the field 
where Gallifet found the body of Perrin was an easy half-hour’s 
walking for a young and vigorous man. The inference was 
obvious—and where was the voice should proclaim it false ? 

Paul’s own? He remained dumb; obstinately refusing all 
account of his movements on the fatal evening and all explanation 
of the “business” which had brought him to the neighbourhood 
—maintaining doggedly his attitude of reserve in face alike of 
his brother’s brief fiery appeal and the cool long-drawn questioning 
of the juge d’instruction charged to prepare his case for the 
assizes. 

There was nothing to be had from Paul. And all hope that 
Rose Perrin might have an illuminating tale to tell had been 
quenched by her testimony before the tribunal of first instance, 
There Rose declared that, on the evening of the 29th of May, 
she had neither left her house nor received any visitor except her 
mother—who, having passed the whole of that evening at La 
Ferriére, was in a position to confirm her daughter’s testimony on 
this point. 

That suspicion would fall upon the real criminal seemed un- 
likely. Deru had, on each occasion of his visiting St. Quentin, 
succeeded in eluding observation, and, thus far, no village gossip 
connected his name with the deed that had so profoundly stirred 
the village mind. The feud between Jacques Perrin and his 
ex-shepherd was a matter of ancient history which had ceased 
to interest anyone; and the latter—at no time a popular or 
important person—had been so long absent from his old haunts 
that his former neighbours were beginning to forget his very 
existence. 

There remained the possibility that Deru, struck by remorse, 
might make voluntary confession of his guilt. But Honoré’s 
kuowledge of human nature forbade him to regard this possibility 
as other than extraordinarily remote. He had argued the matter 
fully with the man before parting with him, and was well aware 
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that his arguments had not produced the faintest impression upon 
the hardened surface of Deru’s mind. ‘The consideration that an 
innocent person might have to suffer in his stead left the coarse 
unimaginative peasant, absorbed in the thought of his own wrongs, 
absolutely unmoved. ‘‘ Let him die!” he had retorted savagely. 
“What do I care for his innocence? Wasn’t she innocent? 
Wasn't she done to death just for the crime of being a decent, 
honest woman and a faithful wife? The more that die for her 
the better!” 

One piece of evidence—and only one—was in existence against 
this impenitent penitent. 

“Tf they were to find the knife, it might go hard with me, I 
grant you,” he had informed the curé, with a kind of defiant 
confidence. ‘“ But they won't find it. The knife’s safe enough— 
safe enough. I took care of that,.be sure!” 

Certainly, the knife had not been found—in spite of much 
zealous and painstaking search on the part of the police. As for 
its owner, he had vanished from the district as mysteriously as 
he appeared in it. There were times when Honoré de Lagrange 
was inclined to pronounce that strange interview in the shadowy 
church an hallucination of his own fevered brain. 

Amidst all this distress and anguish of spirit, one consolation 
was left the man: he felt no temptation to betray Deru. The 
thing was simply out of the question. And yeta little tampering 
with the letter of good faith, a very little delicate juggling with 
its spirit, and he might have dropped into the fruitful soil of the 
official mind some hint that would save Paul! He marvelled at 
his own calmness. 

Not that calmness, in his case, signified freedom from suffering. 
If he did not cry out, it was not insensibility that held him silent. 
Why to him—to him of all his brethren—the burden of this 
knowledge that he might not use? 

And he told himself, “It is the punishment of idolatry,” and 
bowed his head and was mute. 

People learned to respect his unuttered grief. In St. Quentin, 
as he moved about, he was no longer met by a blunt, “ Any news 
from yonder, M. le Curé?”—Ja bas being the accepted local 
euphemism for “ gaol.” At Dagny station, when he returned from 
his weekly visit to Chateauroux, M. Viaud, saluting silently, let 
him pass unquestioned through the wicket; and even Antoine, 
polishing his lamps, forbore to look up and stare open-mouthed. 

He was returning from one of these pilgrimages, on a certain 
evening towards the end of June, when it occurred to him to 
shorten the long tramp from the station by passing through a 
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chain of meadows belonging to the Chateau farm. He was 
intensely weary in body—every week found him less equal to the 
weekly journey—and he knew that the Count de Ratillon had 
lately thrown over the Jamelle, an affluent of the Indre flowing 
through this part of the seignorial property, a bridge which 
connected it with some pasture-land belonging to Pierre Jolivet. 
No rain had fallen for two days, so he had hope of finding the 
meadows practicable for walking. 

This they proved to be. Also the river—that Jamelle, which 
begins life as a mere noisy brook in the woods north of Noisy St. 
Etienne, may at Dagny fairly lay claim to the more dignified 
title—showed signs of a rapid fall. Wedged fast under the single 
stone arch of the new bridge were branches of trees, swathes of 
new-cut grass, all manner of green things brought down by the 
last flood and now left high if not yet dry by the receding waters. 
Mixed with these were odds and ends of rubbish—that pathetic 
rubbish which hints the wreck and ruin of human lives— 
fragments of torn clothing, bits of broken furniture, children’s 
dilapidated toys. M. de Lagrange, leaning on the bridge-parapet 
to recover his breath—which often failed him inconveniently now 
—and wipe the sweat from his forehead, looked down at the 
forlorn waste representing so much loss and pain, and shook his 
head. “God help them!” he murmured. “Yet there are worse 
things than poverty—and the sight of children crying for bread.” 

His thought turned to the little whitewashed cell at Chateauroux ; 
to Paul’s young worn face—out of which all life seemed to be 
slowly dying—and hard eyes set to face the end. 

‘““¢ A broken and a contrite heart,” he murmured again. “I 
think—I think it was contrite before. And now, whether it be 
broken or no—O God, Thou knowest!” 

The parapet was low. Where he leaned over it, he could 
almost touch the uppermost layer of the mass caught in the 
archivolt of the bridge—a huge bramble-bush torn bodily from its 
roots by the force of the freshet, and entangled in all its thorny 
branches with long streamers of water-weed. On its downward 
course it had picked up and carried along various strange objects: 
a bent and twisted hay-fork, a battered biscuit-tin with a gaily- 
coloured label, and a tattered red cotton handkerchief. A corner 
of the handkerchief waved to and fro in the wind, which blew 
gustily from time to time, displaying what appeared a small paper 
parcel from one end of which protruded a rusty metal blade. 

“Some turnip-cutter’s knife,” thought M. de Lagrange to 
himself, as his eye—attracted by the bit of waving rag—fell upon 
the handkerchief and its contents. “The man was probably 
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surprised by a flood when at work. Yes, the thing is certainly a 
knife——” 

The blood rushed suddenly to the priest’s face. Weeks ago, 
experts had pronounced Jacques Perrin’s wounds—those many 
wounds which had roused even the stolid peasant mind to horror— 
to have been inflicted with such a knife as is used to slice roots for 
the new-weaned lambs in spring. And the Jamelle, in its upper 
course, flowed not half a mile from that field where the old farmer 
met his death. 

“It is impossible! impossible!” the curé told himself. Never- 
theless, soul and body trembled together, convulsed by a 
passionate hope, as, steadying himself upon his stick, he reached 
down an ice-cold hand. Yes, he could just grasp the thing. A 
moment later, it lay before him on the parapet. 

A tattered red handkerchief, torn and stained, with a dead 
dandelion-root clinging to it, and clods of earth—clearly the 
thing had once been buried. Inside this, a limp paper covered 
with handwriting, stained also—with deep brown stains rendering 
the writing almost illegible—wrapped round a shepherd’s knife 
having a discoloured horn handle. The knife-blade was rusted 
from hilt to point. But on the handle were visible certain 
letters :— 

“Mich.. Deru. His knife. 1878.” 


‘ Deru must have been just fifteen when he burnt those letters 
into the horn with a piece of red-hot wood. The rude graving- 
tool had done its work roughly but effectually ; the characters 
impressed by it were still fresh. 

But the knife by itself was of little valuo. Honoré turned 
eagerly to the paper. This was not so easily deciphered. But 
presently his swimming eyes made out, in the right-hand top 
corner, “ Rue Ste. Eudowie, Buzangais,” and at the foot of the 
page, “ Collot,” and, between these two, certain hieroglyphic signs 
and figures. 

Then he knew that this was the prescription which Dr. Collot 
of Buzancais had written for Jacques Perrin on the day destined 
to be his last. 

Instinct, presentiment, guidance of Heaven—call it what you 
please—had not misled him. He held in his hand the evidence 
that would convict the guilty and let the innocent go free. 

And this evidence he was surely at liberty—nay, bound by his 
duty as citizen— to give into official keeping. No question here 
of betraying any sacred trust! He had but to present himself 
before constituted authority and say, “This have I found; judge 
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ye of it.” Though Deru had made no confession, he would have 
stumbled all the same on these pieces a conviction. And in that 
case—— 

“In that case,” retorted a conscience trained to scrupulous 
honesty, “‘ you would never have examined the handkerchief and 
its contents at all. You did so, because you hoped to find in 
them just what you have found. And your hope was based upon 
—Deru’s confession and nothing else. But for that confession, 
you would have seen in one of your pices a conviction a worthless 
knife casually lost by its owner, and in the other a medical 
prescription showing neither date nor name of patient. And you 
would have flung both back among the brambles.” 

Was that his duty? To leave the evidence lying where his 
eye—Heaven-guided, as it seemed only a moment earlier—had 
first lighted upon it, where the chances were as ten thousand to 
one that no other human eye would ever fall? Few persons 
crossed the bridge over the Jamelle day by day—and these rough 
labourers on the Ratillon lands, dull of sight and slow of appre- 
hension. Besides, the next twenty-four hours might bring a fresh 
storm, and a new flood sweep away Paul’s last hope of safety into 
the turbulent bosom of the Indre. 

“T must think—I must have time to think,” said Honoré de 
Lagrange. Then he wrapped his grim treasure in his priest’s 
cloak, and began to walk slowly homewards with bent head and 
throbbing heart. For he knew that the fiercest temptation of his 
life was upon him. He had yet to choose between love and 
conscience, between God and Paul. 

Next morning even Jeanne-Marie’s failing eyes found him aged 
by half-a-dozen years. And yet the choice was not made. 

Jeanne-Marie, in her grief and dismay, could hardly find voice 
to falter reproachfully, as she set down roll and coffee-pot : 

“ You never went to bed at all last night, M. Abbé!” 

Honoré made none of his usual apologies for this gross offence 
against rule and order. He simply answered, “ No, I was thinking, 
Jeanne.” 

He was “thinking” still, as he stood by his study window, 
looking out across the garden where the rosebuds were rotting 
unopened, and the walks had grown green with mould, to the 
sorrowful orchard-boughs long since stripped of their ruined 
blossom—blossom that had left behind it no promise of fruit to 
be. The morning had broken mild, with pale watery gleams of 
sunlight between dropping showers. In the village street some 
strolling musician was playing on the flute Aw clair de la Lune. 


The familiar notes of the old nursery air, sounding sweetly in 
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the distance, struck through the priest’s ear to his heart. They 
reminded him—too sharply—that he had once been young, happy, 
hopefal, free, holding his life in his own hands; they woke a new 
chord in the lyre of a soul long tuned only to the low key of 
penitence and self-surrender. For the first time in twenty years 
the man asked himself, “‘ Do I well to be faithful? Is obedience 
worth while? Time after time I have renounced, always to find 
fresh renunciation demanded of me at the next step. Shall I stop 
here? Shall I refuse further concession? take warm human love 
rither than ice-bound ecclesiastical tradition for my guide, and— 
sive the boy at all costs?” 

Honoré’s breath came thick and fast, his brow and hands grew 
damp in the stress of a struggle which he felt to be one of life 
and death. A knock at the outer door; Jeanne-Marie’s shrill 
exclamation of surprise as she opened it ; the low-voiced colloquy 
that followed—all these things went by him unnoticed. He only 
awoke from his preoccupation when Herminie de Valletort, 
standing in the study doorway, called to him by his name. 

Then he turned—startled indeed, but scarcely astonished ; 
wondering vaguely whether she had come, like that piping flute 
with its childish tune, to rouse in his soul the things long since 
laid to sleep there—for ever, he had fancied. 

“Tt is you?” he said. “Come in. I suppose you have 
heard——” 

Herminie came forward. ‘“Yesterday—only yesterday. I 
bought a newspaper on my journey; and when I reached home 
I found his letter. I started at once—only waiting to see 
Maitre Marot first. He must have the best counsel—the very 
best. Since he won’t do anything to save himself, we must 
save him.” 

‘‘ He is innocent,” the elder brother said. 

“One look into his face told me that! Before he had spoken a 
word, I knew.” 

“You have seen him?” Honoré cried. 

“This morning. They said it was too early, and not the 
proper day; they raised a thousand objections. But happily I 
know the préfet. I called upon him, and he was kind enough to 
write me a permit,” 

“Will you not sit down?” the curé interposed. He had had 
time to recover himself, to become in some sort the Honoré de 
Lagrange of everyday life. If he had only known it, Herminie, 
with her flow of talk, had been deliberately giving him time— 
while she checked her own tears at sight of his ruined face and 
figure. 
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She took the chair he offered, and he seated himself opposite 
her, asking: 

“Did he tell you anything? I man, was he williag to 
explain?” 

“The object of his visit to St. Quentin? . There was no neel 
for him to explain that ; I knew it already, from this letter.” 

She held the letter out, and Honoré took it. While he read, 
she watched him with palpitating anxiety in every line of her 
face. It was a long tims before he lifted his eyes from the sheat 
to say: 

“You are right. This letter explains everythinz—up to a 
certain point. It makes clear his purpose——” 

“And for that purpose,” Herminie interrupted, “ you may thank 
m2! This is all my fault, Honoré.” 

“ Your fault—yours? That cannot be.” 

“ Bat it can be—it is! I saw the boy fallen into the slough of 
despond—and I thought to make his young innocent love for 
Rose Mercier a rope to draw him out of it. Remembrance of 
Rose was to be his shield against evil, his talisman to turn aside 
all baseness profaning the namo of love. I encouraged him to 
play with fire and call it a red flower—as if fire under a fine new 
name could not burn him! I thought myself wiser than the 
priests who would have bidden him renounce, or the philosophers 
who would have counselled him to forget; I was going to save 
him by a new way, all of my own devising. And yet, God 
knows!” 

She covered her face with her hands. Honoré looked dowa at 
her bent head with eyes in which was no spark of anger—only an 
infinite pity. 

“ Yes, He does know. From our ignorances, as from our sins, 
may He deliver us, my cousin!” 

Herminie’s hands fell. ‘ Do not be kind,” she said; “I would 
rather you condemned me.” 

“To-day, I condem2 no one,” the priest responded. 

She was silent an instant, then asked: “The letter will do 
him harm rather than good with the Court, will it not?” 

Honoré de Lagrange set his lips tight together before he 
answered: “Probably. It proves him to have had a motive—the 
strongest possible—for desiring Perrin’s death. But that is not 
the worst. I had hoped against hope. Why did he come just 
now?” with a sudden change of tone. “You know so much 
about him—so much more than I—perhaps you can tell me that 
too? Why did he break away from God, and you, and his new 
life to do this thing—now?” 

K 2 
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“ Because he imagined the thing to be required of him! She 
had made appeal to his chivalry—can’t you read that between 
the lines?—and he would not refuse her appeal. This throwing 
of himself into the breach was not the outcome of a selfish 
impulse ; it was an act distinctly wnselfish. It was the beginning 
of that self-abnegation which to-day makes him willing to die a 
reputed murderer rather than compromise Rose Perrin’s good 
name!” 

Herminie’s eyes were alight with impassioned entreaty—for 
comprehension of Paul, just judgment upon him. She forgot, as 
she pleaded, that the man opposite her was the Abbé de Lagrange, 
a priest and curé of this village of St. Quentin. To her he was 
once more merely her cousin Honoré, a man high-souled and 
tender-hearted, full of broad sympathies—in} touch with all the 
goodness and all the weakness that makes up*human nature. 

Honoré sat for a moment apparently pondering her words; 
then, passing his hand wearily over his forehead, he said: “I 
cannot understand his silence. By the testimony of the mother 
and the servant they never met.” 

“Are you so sure that the mother and the servant speak 
truth?” Herminie asked. Then she added quickly: “ Mind, I 
know nothing. Paul has refused his confidence to me as to you. 
But when I urged that, she being innocent (he had assured me of 
that), perfect frankness could do her no injury, he retorted: 
‘Circumstances may make innocence appear like guilt.’ Indeed, 
it is just so in his own case, poor boy, poor boy!” Herminie broke 
down utterly fora moment. “Forgive me. I am ashamed.” 

“No need to be ashamed. Rather thank God you still have 
tears,” Honoré said hoarsely. 

She brushed off her tears to look at him. “This is killing you. 
I see it.” 

He made a feeble attempt to smile. “You must not judge 
of me by this morning. It happens that I have been up all 
night.” 

“Devising ways to save him?” 

“Or myself—which was it?” He caught her look and spoke— 
as she had done a moment earlier—simply as friend to friend, 
brother to sister. “ Herminie, I am in a great strait. There 
seems a way of escape, but whether it is a way I may lawfully go, 
that I cannot determine. I have begun to ask myself whether I 
am not, perhaps, fanciful—scrupulous——” 

He paused ; his eyes, meeting hers, were the eyes of a perplexed 
child—timid, anxious, entreating guidance. And Herminie knew 
that this was her hour. The strong man, the servant of God, 
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was fighting the sorest battle of his life; and to her, the weak 
woman but half redeemed from the world, it belonged to say 
whether he should come out of the struggle victor or vanquished. 
She choked down the climbing sob in her throat to rejoin 
bravely : 

“Ah, don’t do that! For some men that may be a safe 
question—even a salutary question. But not for you, not for 
you! You did not ask yourself twenty years ago, in Paris, 
whether you were over-scrupulous. If you had She 
paused, appalled at her own daring. 

“Tf I had, I had been a lost soul, scorned of God and my 
fellow-men,” the Abbé de Lagrange said, rising. “Thank you, 
Hferminie.” 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers. “Thank you,” 
he repeated ; and sat down again, with a new light softening his 
face. 

They sat and talked of the coming trial, and the great advocate 
who was to defend Paul; Honoré accepting Herminie’s service in 
engaging Maitre Marot’s skill without demur or tumultuous 
expression of gratitude. It seemed to him quite simple and 
natural that his cousin, having money, should be ready to spend 
it for Paul. 

After a while Herminie went away to her friends at the 
Chateau. “I shall stay with Claire de Ratillon for a few weeks, 
I think,” she told the curé—leaving him free to hurry across the 
meadows to the bridge. 

When Deru’s handkerchief, with its sinister contents, lay again 
upon the brambles, it was as if he had laid down with it upon 
a bed of thorns all that remained of his bruised heart and broken 
life. He crept home again a dead man—dead to all the uses of 
the world. 

That night once more the rain fell and the wind blew, and the 
little Jamelle, swollen by a dozen rising tributaries, rushed 
impetuously to its junction with the greater river, bearing with 
it all the stranded waste that had marked the earlier abating of 
its waters. And Honoré de Lagrange, kneeling in his lonely 
room, heard the rain fall and the wind blow, and knew that 


Heaven, taking him sternly at his word, had accepted his last 
sacrifice. 
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CnarTteR XVIII. 
IN SILENCE. 
‘Ils ne parlent pas ici parcequ'ils savent qu’ils parleront plus tard.” 


“Ou, maman, maman, indeed I cannot do it! Think only, he 
will be there, he will hear every word I speak!” 

Rose Perrin walked up and down the parlour of the “Golden 
Lion,” her long widow’s skirt trailing behind her, wringing her 
hands in childish distress. 

“Suppose he were to look at me!” she began again. ‘“ How 
could I meet his eyes ?” 

“What need for you to meet them?” Mme. Mercier retorted 
sharply. “Indeed, it would be most improper for you to look at 
him—the man accused of murdering your husband.” 

“But we know the accusation is’ false!” Rose cried. 

“Hush, child! as you value your life! your father’s in the bar; 
If Baptiste Mercier were to find out what really happened that 
evening, there’s no saying what he mightn’t do. He always was 
a man for holding his head high among the neighbours. And 
to have them able to say that his daughter—the child he set such 
store by—had held secret meetings with a vaurien who stabbed 
her man half-an-hour afterwards——” 

“Mother! He did not stab Jacques Perrin. Paul is innocent.” 

“Yes, that’s all very fine! But I’m beginning to think we 
have made a little too sure of his innocence. Perhaps the doctors 
were mistaken; perhaps Perrin hadn’t been so long dead when 
Jean Gallifet found him.” 

Rose shook her head. “It had just struck ten when Jean 
Gallifet went into the field. And it had just struck ten when 
you met Paul at our gate. You told me so yourself.” 

“And if I did!” Mme. Mercier suddenly threw her apron over 
her head and burst into tears. “I see how it is,” she wailed, 
stifling her sobs lest they should reach the quick ear of Paptiste 
in the bar; ‘“ you are determined to ruin your mother. You let 
me go and perjure myself for you—to save your life and your 
good name; and now you're going to give me up to the law, to 
spend the rest of my days a convict, if your father doesn’t kill 
me first. This it is to sacrifice one’s self for one’s children! ” 

Sophie Mercier rocked herself to and fro, weeping; and Rose, 
weeping herself, faltered— Indeed, maman, I am not ungrateful! 
But what canI do? I cannot let him die, when I might save 
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his life by speaking. And, if it seems unkind to you, remember 
that I too shall be punished.” 

The mother uncovered her tear-stained face. “Oh, yes, you'll 
be punished, sure enough! I hope you'll like your punishment when 
it comes! Wait till your father has beaten you nearly to death, 
and you've enjoyed a devil’s serenade under your window, and 
daren’t show your face abroad for fear the boys should throw 
stones at you and call you a——” 

“Mother! mother!” 

“Wait till they begin to suspect you—being a bad woman and 
a bad wife—of having had some hand, yourself, in the old man’s 
murder !” 

“Mother!” poor Rose entreated again. “ You know it was my 
fear of all that which led me to say what I did at Chateauroux. 
But now—I can’t leave him to die! If he were a complete 
stranger to me, I should be bound to speak for him now.” 

“ Ah, if he were a complete stranger !—in that case the matter 
would be on a different footing. He wouldn’t have done you any 
harm. But as it is, whatever befalls him, he is justly punished — 
for his wickedness in trying to tempt you away from your home 
and your man. Persecuting a mere child like you, under her 
husband’s very roof! "Twas abominable; worse than murder, in 
my opinion,” Mme. Mercier declared indignantly. 

And Rose bowed her head; too cowardly to proclaim the truth 
which would have cleared Paul at least from the charge of “ perse- 
cution.” Mme. Mercier knew nothing of the letter sent secretly 
to Paris; Rose had been very careful not to betray herself on that 
point. 

“And ’tis for a scoundrel like this you’d cover yourself with 
black disgrace—to say nothing of breaking your father’s heart 
and sending your mother to die in prison!” Sophie Mercier 
moaned. “As to saving his life, that’s all nonsense. You talk 
like a child. How often does one read of an execution in our 
country of France nowadays? And Paul Corréze is yeung, joli 
garcon, with grand friends to help him. That pretty lady up at 
the Chateau (she who wore the steel bonnet to Mass last Sunday ; 
allons, how the thing sparkled! I couldn’t keep my eyes off it) 
is his first cousin, Elie Bazin tells me. And she’s a Viscountess, 
if you please !—Madame la Vicomtesse de Valletort. I ask yon, 
is it likely this great lady will allow her relative to go to the 
guillotine? Oh, I know this is a Republic! but money and in- 
fluence go a long way in it nevertheless. And M. Carrier says it’s 
Mme. de Valletort who is bringing Maitre Marot down here, to 
defend Paul to-morrow—and that he’s one of the first advocates in 
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France. Bah! you needn’t fret about that young man! They'll 
give him the ‘ benefit of extenuating circumstances,’ and he'll be 
quit of the whole trouble for a short term of imprisonment.” 

“Tf I thought that”—Rose responded doubtfully. Her resolu- 
tion had begun to waver. Unless it was absolutely necessary— 
to save Paul’s neck—she certainly had no desire to draw down 
upon herself the consequences declared by her mother to be in- 
volved in any acknowledgment of the truth, There were so many 
of them! and each one by itself terrible enough to daunt a woman 
of Rose’s temper. Paternal fury, public scorn, the penalties cf 
the law, perhaps an accusation of capital crime. Rose shuddered 
and drew back. 

Mme. Mercier, noting her shudder, continued craftily : 

“ Of course, if you are prepared to bear Paul Coriéze’s punish- 
ment yourself—taking me along with you—it is all right. But 
that’s what it comes to. Either he, or you and I. I leave you to 
say whether it’s just your mother should suffer for the doings of 
a strange young man, who would never have been in any trouble 
but for his shameless attempt to ruin her only child.” 

Again Sophie Mercier wept. But when Rose murmured 
hesitatingly—“ If you are sure—quite sure—that his life is safe 
in any case,”—she brushed off her tears, and springing briskly up, 
caught her daughter in her arms. 

“Ah, that’s my wise Rose! You will listen to reason! You 
see I am right? Now the good God and the Holy Virgin be 
praised for this!” 

Mme. Mercier was quite innocent of all intention to insult the 
Almighty by her grotesque act of thanksgiving. She gave thanks 
in simple good faith; taking it for granted, as do thousands of 
her fellow-creatures every day, that success in any course neces- 
sarily implies the blessing of Heaven thereupon. She had 
succeeded ; clearly the Higher Powers were with her. 

Could she have overheard the conversation at that moment 
going forward in a certain cell of Bourges Prison—to which all 
prisoners committed for trial before the cour d’assises are in due 
course transferred—would the warm flow of her praises have 
found check and chill? Not necessarily. Sophie Mercier knew 
how to play skilfully upon youthful feelings, couli—when it 
seemed desirable to do so—set the chord of filial piety sounding 
with admirable effect. But she was not a woman of sentiment. 
No such self-reproach as had during these last weeks made bitter 
the secret places of Herminie de Valletort’s soul would ever trouble 
Sophie’s robust conscience. 

On this day, the day before Paul’s trial, Herminie had come to 
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his prison as early as the favour of her acquaintance the prefect 
would allow, intending to remain there until the Abbé de Lagrange 
should come in from the country. She sat and talked of a hundred 
things, Paul listening and watching her with eyes of reverent 
worship, but barely speaking himself. Weeks of loneliness 
seemed to have robbed him of his old readiness of tongue; and 
when Herminie demanded some account of his recent interview 
with Maitre Marot, he gave her brief disappointing replies. 

“You tell me nothing,” she complained. ‘“ What did he say— 
finally ?” 

Paul made a gallant effort to collect himself. “I beg your 
pardon! He said—let me see—oh, he was good enough to accept 
my assurance that I did not kill the man! At the same time he 
gave me to understand that the prosecution have a very strong 
case, to which we can offer, practically, no defence at all.” 

“Then he foresees——” 

“A verdict of guilty. Herminie!” as his cousin, shivering, 
lifted her right hand to her eyes, “ you must surely have guessed 
it would be so? Don’t, dear! I can’t bear to see you cry— 
for me.” 

He dropped on one knee beside her, and, seizing the hand that 
still lay in her lap, covered it with kisses. 

“ At the worst, you will get ‘extenuating circumstances.’” 

“T think not. Maitre Marot thinks not. But for that we may 
be thankful. I need not look forward to Toulon, Herminie.” 

His calmness calmed her. Unveiling her eyes, she laid trembling 
fingers on his hair, smoothing it as his mother might have done. 
“T suppose M. Marot told you, as he has told me, that your one 
hope lies in a full and frank explanation, a detailed account of your 
movements on that day ?” 

“Which I can’t give.” 

“T know. Iam not urging you.” 

He kissed her hand again, with passionate gratitude. ‘“ You 
are so good to me! And—you understand, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, dear Paul. Perfectly.” 

“TI wish my brother understood, too! Poor Honoré! Some- 
times, thinking of him, I am almost tempted, for a moment... . 
He is dying, Herminie. Do you believe that if I spoke—if I 
could speak—it would save his life ?” 

“No,” Herminie answered. “I do not think anything would 
save his life, now. (And that is well,’ she added under her 
breath. ) 

Paul was silent a moment or two. When he spoke again, it 
was through a strangled sob: 
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“If I had only been less of a brute, less abominably ungrate- 
ful! Herminie, there’s nothing in my whole life I’m so bitterly 
ashamed of as my refusal to answer his letters.” 

“It was very cruel,” the woman responded, softly. 

“It was savage, inhuman! He had been father, mother, 
brother, all in one; and I—I wonder you can lay your hand upon 
me!” Paul broke out, impetuously. 

Herminie bent her head and kissed his forehead. ‘I love you, 
little cousin—for his sake and for your own. There is one 
thing you could do for him, even now,” she added, abruptly. 

“What thing?” 

“ Trust him with the whole truth.” 

Paul got up and began to pace thecell. “You fancy that would 
comfort him.” 

“T know it would help him to die in peace,” Herminie 
replied. 

“T could trust him, of course,” knitting his brows. “ But— 
could I trust him to understand ?” 

“T will answer for his understanding,” was the swift response. 

Paul cat down on his pallet-bed, and stared fixedly at the cold 
stones of his cell-floor. “Anything I could do—anything!” he 
said, as if talking to himself. “ Aua to tell him is not like telling 
any other. He is a priest. Ah, priesthood must be a difficult 
calling! To be bound to hear the truth, whether one will or no; 
and to bear it continually about, a consuming fire in one’s breast.” 
He looked up suddenly, met Herminie’s eyes and cried aloud. 
“What? Yow have guessed, too! You know he knows! Poor 
Honoré!” 

“We may be mistaken,” Herminie said, faintly. 

But Paul shook his head. 

“No. He came to visit me one Thursday, three weeks ago ; 
and then on Sunday he came again. In the meantime, knowledge 
—that knowledge—had been forced upon him. I knew, as soon 
as I saw him standing in that doorway—an old man. Nothing 
else could have changed bim so, in three days. It was as if he 
had bcen through the flames of the pit, and they had left him all 
charred and shrivelled.” 

Herminie said nothing. She would not dispute the intuition 
she felt in her heart to be true. Perhaps it was well the boy 
should divine something of the depth of Honoré’s suffering; such 
knowledge might strengthen him to bear his own. 

“T’m glad I guessed how matters stood,” Paul went on. “ When 
one is ignorant of a man’s position, one may so easily aggravate 
it, without meaning any harm. For instance, in the beginning at 
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Chateauroux, I used to be always starting theories about Perrin’s 
unknown assassin—who was he, where he came from, his object 
and so forth—and expounding them to Honoré. Since that 
Sunday, I’ve left theories alone. Also, I’m no longer curious to 
hear whether anything has occurred to turn suspicion into a fresh 
channel. The least one can do for the poor fellow is to avoid 
asking him embarrassing questions. It was kind of you to wear 
that gown to-day, Herminie. You know I like it, don’t you?” 

He touched the folds of her grey cashmere shyly. (Herminie 
had from the first steadily refused to assume that mourning garb 
which, her friend Mme. de Ratillon assured her, was the only 
wear for prison-visiting. Paul’s eyes needed something pleasant 
to feast upon, after their dull daily diet of whitewashed walls and 
official uniforms; also, she would not insult an innocent friend 
suffering undeserved obloquy by going to him in sackcloth and 
ashes.) ‘Did you remember ?” 

“Yes, I remembered your saying once——” Her <elf-control 
broke down. “ Paul, you are worthy to be his brother! ” she cried 
with tears. 

Those tears were scarcely dry on her cheeks when the announce- 
ment that M. de Lagrange had arrived, gave signal for her own 
departure. The prisoner was not permitted to receive more than 
one visitor at a time. 

“There is no need to bid you have courage,” she said, proudly, 
holding both her young cousin’s hands and looking with dimmed 
eyes into his resolute face. “ But I do bid you have faith. What- 
ever happens to-morrow, remember, all is not lost. We will save 
you yet, my Paul!” 

Hurrying out, she found Honoré sole occupant of the small 
bare room used as a place of waiting for “ prisoners’ friends.” He 
was sitting on one of the upright wooden chairs which, with a 
diminutive spare table holding a tumbler and a carafe of water, 
constituted the furniture of this grim salle d'attente, quietly 
reading his breviary; and Herminie felt startled by the extra- 
ordinary placidity of his face. It had the calm one associates 
with the faces of the dead—of those who have passed beyond sight 
of earth’s distresses and hearing of earth’s storms. 

On his cousin’s entry, Honoré closed his book and stood up, with 
something that was almost a smile. “ You have been with Paul?” 
he said, holding out his hand. ‘“‘I am glad! Your presence gives 
him so much happiness.” 

“It is yours he needs to-day,” Herminie answered, quickly. 
“He wants to talk to you—to tell you everything. Honoré, you 
will try to understand ? ” 
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“To understand ?” 


“His nobility, his unselfishness. ‘ L’homme ne vaut que par 
son immolation & une idée’—the man who said that was surely 
not far from the kingdom, Honoré! Well, Paul is dying for an 
idea. For the highest idea of which he is capable—as yet. Don’t 
you think—believe—that note will be taken of that ?” 

“Tam quite sure of it,’ was the answer, so confidently spoken 
that Herminie looked up at the speaker in surprise. “Therefore 
I would say, Do not grieve overmuch for Paul. He belongs to 
God more than to us. I wanted him to master the whole of God’s 
lesson here and go up yonder a crowned prize-winner. God, it 
seems, has planned his education on other lines. He is to pass at 
once, having barely learned his letters, into the presence of the 
Great Teacher. One cannot doubt that the Teacher will be very 
patient with his ignorance.” 

Herminie bowed her head. She had thought to instruct 
this man! “I prayed for you,” she faltered. “ But, I hardly 
expected r 

“Your prayers could be so answered!” A mystic light 
had kindled in Honoré de Lagrange’s sunken eyes. “ You did 
more for me, and better, than you knew. I thank you, my 
cousin.” 

He spoke with a new solemn tenderness. And Herminie de 
Valletort, hearing, trembled—trembled in the conviction that this 
was an end, a leavetaking, that she should talk with Honoré de 
Lagrange face to face no more. 

“Tt is I who should thank you!” she rejoined in a subdued 
voice. “ For twenty years—— Ah!” bringing her hands suddenly 
together with a half-despairing gesture, “how shall I tell you? 
There is so much, so very much to say, and I have no words, and 
you no time. It must all wait, for eternity, maybe.” 

“Where there will be leisure enough,” Honoré said, and now 
the unearthly light irradiated all his features. “ Till then——” 
he raised his hand and spoke the words of blessing. “Now, I 
must go to Paul. After to-morrow, it may not be easy ——” 

At that word “to-morrow,” Herminie fell suddenly from the 
height of exaltation to which she had mounted on the wings of 
her companion’s faith, to earth, and earth’s sorrows, and earth’s 
passionate desire. 

“ Even if it goes against him to-morrow, you must not despair,” 
she cried. “Remember, I have yet to try my plan—to make my 
appeal to Rose Perrin.” 

Her pale face flushed as she spoke ; her voice rang out the note 
of ‘eager hope. But the curé only shook his head gently. The 
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vessel of his spirit had already cast anchor in the still waters that 
wash the shore of everlasting peace, and all breath of human 
passion was to him merely as the echo of a wind blowing far out 
at sea. 

“Dear Herminie, dear child!” he said, and went slowly down 
the corridor to his brother’s cell. 


CuapterR XIX, 


FIAT JUSTITIA PEREAT MUNDUS. 


“One choice 
We have, to live and do just deeds and die.” 


MipsumMeEr-pay marked the beginning of a new weather-era. At 
last, it seemed, the time of gales and floods was at an end. The 
beneficent sun of France shone out upon draggled meadows and 
soaked plough-lands, warming, nourishing, vivifying. Herminie 
de Valletort, stepping from under the deep shade of Philippe de 
Ratillon’s ancestral oaks into the open highway, early on the 
last day of June, found sunshine all above her and about her. 

Herminie’s face, as she moved swiftly towards St. Quentin, was 
very pale and grave. But it was not without a light of hope. 
Though Paul’s trial was over—ending as Maitre Marot’s experience 
foresaw it would end—his cousin refused to be cast down. She 
had still a stroke to play in this game of which a life was the 
prize; till that had been played in vain she could hold despair 
at bay. 

The conviction that all would not be lost, even when the Court 
should have pronounced sentence, had carried Mme. de Valletort 
bravely through those terrible hours in which counsel for the pro- 
secution made good the official case, and all the great Marot’s 
eloquence failed to disguise the flimsiness of a defence resting on 
so little of evidence. A jury of middle-aged tradesmen smiled 
knowingly when it was suggested that the prisoner (known to have 
cherished in former days a respectful admiration for Mme. Perrin) 
had journeyed to La Ferriére with the purely sentimental object of 
looking again upon that lady—perhaps of exchanging a few 
harmless words with her; and rejected with open scorn Jeanne- 
Marie’s tale of the mysterious “tramp.” The tramp in question 
(as the prosecution had no difficulty in showing) was of course the 
prisoner himself. And when Maitre Marot elicited from Jeanne- 
Marie that the footmarks on the stairs were “not in the least like 
M. Paul’s; would, indeed, have made two of his,” his learned 
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colleague wittily remarked that the footmarks not being in 
evidence, and as completely obliterated as all trace of ancient 
buildings in Babylon, he must ask the gentlemen of the jury to 
be cautious in receiving their traditional dimensions upon the 
testimony of a female Herodotus. There was no attempt to prove 
an alibi. Rose Perrin, the young widow, repeated her statement 
made before the tribunal of first instance, and was again cor- 
roborated by her mother and Brigitte, the herdwoman. (A passing 
hitch occurred here in the prosecution’s case, due to the doubtfal 
evidence of two peasants, who “thought” they remembered seeing 
Sophie Mercier in Buzangais between eight and nine on the 
evening of the twenty-ninth of May; but as, by their own con- 
fession, both these witnesses had been celebrating market-day in 
the usual manner, the Court dismissed their recollections as 
valueless. ) 

And M. le Curé de St. Quentin, the prisoner’s brother? Well, 
he, too, had no facts in favour of the prisoner to divulge. He 
could only assert his own profound conviction of his brother’s 
innocence, and dwell upon the prisoner’s surprise when he dis- 
covered that the clothes found beside Perrin’s body had been 
abstracted from his bureau. If the jury received his tale with 
more of respectful attention than they had accorded to Jeanne- 
Marie’s, it was simply out of compassion for a dying man. Honoré 
de Lagrange carried his sentence very plainly written in 
his face. 

So the verdict had been given, the unsoftened verdict of guilty. 
The twelve jurors were married men, heads of households; in the 
case of a murderer who was clearly proved to have had designs on 
the murdered man’s honour, they did not feel moved to plead 
“ extenuating circumstances.” 

It was, therefore, from death—death swift, inexorable, leaving 
no time for later discovery of the truth—that Herminie de 
Valletort was hurrying to save Honoré’s brother. 

She walked on without halting till she reached the entrance of 
the village. There she stopped and looked at her watch. Eight 
o’clock—good! By this time nearly everybody must be in the 
fields, and—more important still—Sophie Mercier and Baptiste 
her husband would certainly have set off to Buzangais’ monthly 
market. Herminie went on again, straight to the door of the 
“Golden Lion.” 

The upper half of the door stood open. A stout peasant girl 
was washing glasses in the bar. 

“Ts Madame Perrin within?” Herminie inquired. (Rose had 
returned to the “Golden Lion” on her husband's death.) 
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The girl—an under-sized, flaxen-haired creature in a striped 
bedgown over a rusty black petticoat—shuffled her sabots on the 
sanded floor, and stared dumbly at the lady. Ladies were not 
: everyday apparitions at the “Golden Lion.” 

Herminie quietly unlatched the lower half of the door. 

“Where shall I find her? In this room ?”—pointing to the 
right—“ or—ah! that way? Thanks!”—in response to a sign 
from the still tongue-tied barmaid. 

Rose sat in her father’s great wooden elbow-chair, a picture of 
helpless misery. She was not of those few who sin and harden 
their hearts, but of that infinitely greater number who, having 
sinned, at once make ineffectual repentance. And, for all her 
mother’s soothing sophistries, she felt convinced that to tell false- 
hoods on oath was very wrong indeed. 

What should she do when Easter came round again? Certainly 
everyone in the village declared M. de Lagrange could not live 
out the year, and in any case she—a married woman and her own 
mistress—was free, if she pleased, to go to Valencay or Chateauroux 
and make her confession there. Still, to confess one’s self 
perjured !—even to a strange priest in a strange place! The 
: bare thought was appalling. Then Rose could not bring herself 

to share Mme. Mercier’s cheerful confidence in Paul’s ultimate 
escape from the guillotine. And she was very fond of Paul, who 
really had behaved like a hero—rushing down from Paris as soon 
as he knew her to be in trouble, and letting all her wicked lies 
go by him uncontradicted. He was so handsome and so dear! 
She remembered him as he had appeared to her last (in 
a mere glance caught on her entry into court; she had 
not ventured to look in his direction afterwards), standing 
pale and proud before his judges; and bowed her face upon her 
hands, weeping scalding tears over his beauty and her own 
baseness. 

And while she made voiceless lamentation, calling herself the 
most wretched woman in the whole world, there fell a light tap 
upon the parlour door. 

She sprang up at once, dashing off her tears, and hopiag 
fervently that her eyelids were not very red. This might be young 
M. Lemaire of Noisy St. Etienne, who had already called once or 
twice—since the terrible occurrence which deprived her of a 
husband—to inquire, with marked solicitude, after Mme. Perrin’s 
health. 

But it was not that substantial and polite young grazier. A 


woman stood in the doorway ; a woman with a pale beautiful face, 
and the eyes of an avenging angel. 
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“Madame Perrin?” this person said. “You will allow me a 
few words with you?” and, without waiting for an answer, made 
some steps into the room. “ Let me present myself: Madame de 
Valletort.” 

“ Paul—M. Corréze’s cousin?” Rose faltered, shrinking from 
her visitor in instinctive fear. Yet the lady’s manner was calm 
and very courteous. 

“Paul Corréze’s cousin—yes.” Herminie paused, glancing 
significantly at the half-open door, and lowering her voice a 
little. “What I have to say is for your private ear alone, 
madame. It will be well to make sure that we are not over- 
heard.” 

Under Mme. de Valletort’s low measured tones Rose’s uneasy 
conscience detected an undertone of menace. She longed to 
ery, “ Whatever you have to say, I don’t want to hear it!” 
Prudence forbidding the indulgence of this impulse, she responded 
nervously : 

“T will close the door—if madame wishes. But—but if it is 
a message that you bring, madame, I may say at once that I 
don’t think my parents would—would approve. You see, although 
I have been married, I am not yet twenty. And I have promised 
my mother to be guided by her advice.” 

“So I understand. But you may make your mind easy, 
madame: I bring no message from anyone.” Here Herminie 
quietly shut the door herself, and turned again to Rose, standing 
in pale distress beside the table. “May I sit down? Thank 
you!” as the other, muttering a shamefaced apology, pushed 
forward a chair. ‘ Now we can talk.” 

Having said this, she paused deliberately—for the space of a 
full minute. Herminie was playing for very high stakes; she 
knew that a single false move might cost her the game. There- 
fore she played warily and artfully, calculating the effect of every 
stroke beforehand. When she judged that her silence had 
sufficiently increased Rose’s manifest embarrassment, she spoke 
again : 

“As you know already, I am Paul Corréze’s cousin. Being his 
cousin—his nearest woman relative—I felt that I was the right 
person to come here to-day. What we want of you are details— 
exact details. And details can often be most easily given by one 
woman to another.” 

Rose assumed an air of blank surprise. “I don’t understand 
what you mean—what details?” she murmured. 

Herminie clasped her hands firmly together—she was con- 
scious of having them less perfectly under control than her 
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features —and looked straight into her companion’s terrified 
blue eyes. 

“T mean the details of your interview with my cousin, Paul 
Corréze, on the evening of the twenty-ninth of May.” 

Rose started violently. “Interview? I? But—but I saw 
noone. Madame must have heard me say so, in court,” she 
panted. 

“Yes, Rose Perrin, I heard you say so. For that reason I have 
come to you, straight to you; and you should be grateful to me 
for coming. You should thank God—who permits you to acknow- 
ledge your great wickedness before it is too late—before your lie 
has done its work of murder.” 

Rose threw up her hands with the cry—‘ He has betrayed me, 
then? Ah,I might have known! Men are so cruel, so selfish. 
So long as they save themselves, they don’t care what disgrace 
they bring upon an unhappy woman——” 

“ They bring?” Herminie’s voice rang out, sharp with scorn; 
her eyes blazed upon Rose, cowering back against the table, as 
though they would have consumed the wretched girl with their 
lightnings. The time of prudence and cunning fence was at an 
end; she dared speak, now, out of the fulness of her heart. 
“‘They? It is not Paul Correze who has brought disgrace upon 
you, Rose Perrin; not the man whose young chivalry you called 
to your aid. Do you understand—will your inhuman frivolity 
and cowardice Jet you understand—what kind of crime it is you 
have committed so easily? Did you realise yesterday, when you 
stood and swore a life away, that your oath was an instrument of 
murder? that you were killing Paul, just as surely as though 
you had done it with a pistol or a knife ? ” 

“No, no, no!” Rose made passionate protest. ‘No, no—I 
never meant to do that. I thought they would give him extenu- 
ating circumstances, and that he would not be sent to the 
guillotine——” 

“Only to the galleys, I suppose? And he, meantime, he 
refused to open his mouth. He listened in silence.” 

“T know! I know!” Rose interrupted, her voice rising to a 
shriek. ‘I didn’t dare look at him. Ah, madame, for the love 
of Heaven, do not you look at me with those eyes!” She fell on 
her knees beside Herminie’s chair. ‘I know, I know I am very 
wicked ; but truly, madame, I was afraid! There is my father— 
he might have killed me; and the neighbours would have set me 
down for a bad woman; and indeed, madame, there was nothing 
wrong between us. It’s true I did promise to go away with him 
—I suppose he told you that?—but I changed my mind directly 
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afterwards. You will allow, madame, it would be very hard to be 
called by ugly names one had done nothing to deserve, and to have 
people say ——” 

Herminie laid her hand on the heaving shoulder nearest her. 
“ What do you imagine God says?” she asked quietly. “What 
do you say of yourself?” 

Startled, Rose looked up for one instant into her questioner’s 
face; then sank down again, covering her own. 

“Ah, I see! you had never considered those points! All you 
cared for was to retain the good opinion of—M. and Mme. Carrier, 
shall I say? Rather than lose that, you would lose your own 
soul. Do you think the game was really worth the candle? Do 
you think that fifty years hence, the consciousness of having 
enjoyed the Carriers’ esteem unbroken 7 

Herminie paused there; for Rose had flung herself upon her 
hand, crying—“ What must I do? what can I do? I will do 
anything, bear anything—only please don’t say such terrible 
things !” 

Even in the deepest throes it was to know, the light nature 
could not escape the law of its lightness. Rose was ready to 
“bear anything ”—always excepting the proclamation of her sins 
aloud. 

“What must I do?” she repeated. 

When Herminie told her what she must do, she winced and 
cowered like a child under the scourge. “They will punish me, 
won't they? Or do you think they will let me off, seeing I 
confess of my own free will?” 

“T cannot tell you what they will do. You must not think 
about that. Surely, surely, child! you would not let fear of 
some little punishment to yourself weigh with you against the 
life of a man like Paul—Paul, who was willing to die for your 
sake ? ” 

Rose dropped her head. “ But,’—she whispered—* even he 
drew back at last.” 

“He drew back? I remember! you leaped to a false con- 
clusion just now ; it is time I should set that mistake right. Paul 
never betrayed you, Rose. You betrayed yourself.” 
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Carter XX. 
THE FINGER OF GOD. 


“Sudden the worst turns the best to the brave, 
The black minute’s at end.” 


Taz same sun which lighted Herminie on her way to the village 
inn streamed through the blunt-headed windows of the village 
church upon its priest saying his daily Mass. Honoré went slowly 
through the familiar prayers; so slowly that the boy-server waxed 
impatient, and drummed noiselessly with his feet against the 
altar-step. At times it appeared as if, absorbed in silent 
devotion, M. le Curé would forget altogether to proceed with the 
office. 

But on the priest rising at length from his knees to read 
the Post-communions, little Bazin’s impatience gave place to 
wondering curiosity. M. le Curé had so strange an air! He 
seemed to be looking through the faded curtains of the tabernacle 
at some marvellous sight very far away. And when he reached 
that verse in the Gospel of St. John—Et vidimus gloriam ejus— 
there shot into his eyes such a light! and he stopped short, his 
face uplifted as though the glory were indeed there, right over 
his head. Was it possible he saw something ? 

Thus Elie Bazin the younger to his uncle the sacristan, the 
same day at noon. 

Nine o’clock was striking when M. de Lagrange turned from 
the altar, setting young Elie free to run home. Mechanically he 
counted the strokes; and remarked to the boy—who was 
struggling hastily out of his cotta—‘“It is very late. Did not we 
begin at the usual hour?” 

“No.” Elie explained that M. le Curé had been ill at seven 
o'clock ; a fainting fit, Mme. Martin told him. So he, Elie, had 
waited in the church till M. le Curé came at a quarter to eight. 
Did not M. le Curé remember ? 

Yes, M. le Curé remembered, The boy spoke true, he had been 
ill; for a few moments, he believed, very ill. The attack had 
come upon him quite suddenly, just as he was leaving the 
presbytery for the church. 

Happily, it had soon passed away. He felt well now; singularly 
well, 

Slowly he descended the steps of the church into the blessed 
sunshine. How pure was the air! how caressingly soft! how full 
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of gracious healing! It touched his worn cheek gently as an 
angel’s finger; it sent rays of vivifying warmth through his 
exhausted frame. It was good to stand, to rest in the beams of 
that sun. Instead of crossing to the presbytery, he turned into 
his orchard. 

But he did not stay there. The gnarled boughs of the old 
apple-trees interposed too thick a screen between him and the 
glory of the sunlight. He wanted to bathe himself in the glory, 
to feel it shining warm upon his face, his hands. So he went out 
into the meadows beyond, and moved through them—walking 
slowly and softly, like 2 man in a dream—till he came to the 
stone bridge over the Jamelle. There he stopped, leaning upon 
the parapet, as he had leaned once before—long, long ago. That 
hour in which he found Michel Deru’s knife must surely have 
passed in another existence—so remote it seemed, so shadowy. 

There were no brambles under the bridge now, no masses of 
floating weed, no poor flotsam ahd’ jetsim of human life in fam 
and cottage. The little river ran clear and bright, tossing back 
flashes of sunlight from a thousand ripples. In a great elm-tree 
on the further bank a blackbird was piping cheerily. Fire and 
tempest were things of the past; God had smiled again upon 
His country of France. 

And for the man leaning above the rippling waters, as for the 
sorely harassed land, the day was a day of peace. In the night, 
alone before his crucifix, he had weathered the last storm his soul 
was to know. 

It was a word of Herminie—poor Herminie!—which had 
summoned that storm to sweep across the sky of his mystic 
calm. She had Hinted that Rose could deliver Paul if she 
would. And Honoré, on his knees, found his hands clenched 
in hate of the woman, his lips ready to call down a curse on her 
false head. 

Was this the end of all his struggles? Was the initial error of 
his life indeed an error past redemption? Must the man who 
had once laid hold upon holy things with unholy hands strive for 
ever in vain after perfect loyalty of heart? Ifso, why not—even 
now—give up the useless conflict? and, since he could not be 
faithful to his vows as priest, resolve at least to be true to his 
heart as man? His own folly had flung away the most damning 
piece of evidence against Deru. But there might yet be 
means—— 

He did not know whether it was for hours, or an hour, or 
for one horrible minute only, that he faced and fought this 
last enemy. But this at least he knew. When he rose up from 
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the place where Jeanne-Marie found him lying, the enemy had 
left him. 

And now, standing in the sunshine, he did not hate Rose Perrin 
any more. He saw her as she was; a weak child, incapable of 
wickedness as of heroism, sinning in sheer unconsciousness of the 
magnitude of her sin. He could forgive her—as Paul for- 
gave—— 

This sunshine was beautiful—heavenly beautiful. But it was 
growing too hot upon his head. He moved—uncertainly, blindly, 
stumbling against an angle of masonry and hurting his arm a 
little (doubtless, he thought, the heat had made him giddy)—till 
he found himself in the shadow of the great elm. There he lay 
down on the grass and took off his hat. The shade was grateful ; 
and his movements had been so quiet, the blackbird was still 
singing in the upper boughs. 

“ As Paul forgave.” Love had taught the boy that perfection of 
pity and pardon. And love is of God. Therefore, what fear— 
for Paul or for himself? He who knew the ignorance of the one, 
the weakness of the other, would not show Himself less com- 
passionate than His creature. Impossible that the Christ should 
prove less large-hearted than little Paul! 

Every moment was deepening the radiancy of earth and sky. 
The river danced and sparkled on its way ; a low hum of insects 
filled the sunlit air. And overhead the blackbird went on singing, 
singing. 
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“Love is of Him, of Him 
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The sun had reached the zenith now; the birds were silent; 
upon all the land lay the warm hush of noon. 

“We will go by the fields,” Herminie said. “Then we shall 
meet no one.” And she set her face towards Dagny-les- 
peupliers, 

Silent, unresisting, the young widow of Jacques Perrin walked 
by her side. Nevertheless, deep down in Rose’s heart was 
rebellion. Already she had begun to repent of her repentance, to 
ask herself whether there were any real, any pressing need for 
80 ruinous a confession ? 

“T am afraid you are tired,” Herminie said kindly, when they 
had walked for, perhaps, a mile. “ You must tell me if I go too 
fast for you.” 

Rose shook her head. “It is not that I am tired——Oh ! ”— 
her sullen tone changing to one of lively alarm—“ there are people 
on the bridge! I must go back.” 

There were people on the bridge—quite a little crowd of people. 
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Men in blouses, men in coats, a woman with a grass rake on her 
shoulder; the gold-laced cap of a police-commissary showing 
conspicuous above the duller mass of battered hats and faded 
bérets. Herminie laid her hand reassuringly on Rose’s arm. 

“ Why should you go back? These people will pay no attention 
to us,” she said. 

“But there are gendarmes among them! I can’t meet them.” 

Herminie’s hold tightened; her face became stern. “You must 
meet them. You cannot go back now.” 

“*Cannot’?” Rose passed suddenly, in her terror, from 
submission to defiance. ‘Who says I cannot, madame—if I 
please? What shall prevent me? You will declare that I have 
told you certain things? Very good; J have only to declare that 
you came and tried to terrify me into clearing your cousin—and 
what will your tale be worth then? You did try to terrify me 
with threats of how, if I did not speak, Paul would die, and M. le 
Curé would die, and I know not what all. How am I to tell if 
these things are true? How——” 

“Hush!” Herminie exclaimed. 

Her white face turned towards the bridge. Careless of her 
companion’s reproaches, she had been watching the crowd, which 
was now beginning to move slowly towards them, in more or less 
orderly fashion. “Hush!” she repeated. “Do not speak. I 
think something terrible has happened.” 

“Something terrible?” Rose repeated, in the whisper of 
frightened curiosity. Herminie was not holding her now; 
but she made no attempt to escape. “Oh, madame, can you 
see?” 

But Mme. de Valletort gave her no answer. 

“They are carrying something. I think it is a man they are 
carrying,” Rose whispered again. “Can it—can it be another 
murder ?” 

Still Herminie stood silent, listening to the cry of her own 
heart. And that cry was—‘ No, no, no!” But all around her 
the air seemed full of voices which cried, louder than her heart, 
“Yes, yes, yes!” 

With deepening conviction that the voices spoke true, she saw 
the little procession draw nearer. In the midst of it, borne by 
four peasants, were a couple of hurdles hastily lashed together, 
and covered with a gendarme’s cloak. She knew who lay upon 
it; there was no need to look. .When the police-commissary, 
detaching himself from the crowd, advanced towards her, she 
anticipated his words before he uttered them. 

“A painful mischance, mesdames,” he began courteously. 
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“Just now, as I was riding on my rounds, two of these good folk 
ran up to me with the information that M. le Curé of St. Quentin 
had been found dead under the elm-tree yonder. I of course 
proceeded at once to the spot, and was shocked to find the 
information correct. A much-respected priest, I believe; one 
who Mais! It is Mme. de Valletort! A thousand pardons, 
Madame la Vicomtesse; I did not at once recognise you.” 

“M. le Curé of St. Quentin is my cousin,” Herminie said in a 
clear steady voice. “May I—?” She made a step forward. 

The commissary waved a commanding hand to the bearers. 
“Halt there! IfI had been aware, I would have announced the 
sad news less abruptly. Madame la Vicomtesse will, I hope, 
pardon the inconsideration of ignorance ? ” 

Herminie passed away, unheeding, from the officer’s bows and 
apologies, from Rose’s outstretched, imploring hands; passed 
through the throng of dull-faced, mildly-wondering peasants, 
straight to the side of the rude litter on which Honoré de 
Lagrange lay. He lay quite easily, as if asleep, his head 
inclining a little to the left. Someone had crossed his thin 
hands over his breast. 

Herminie stood and looked at him. Then she turned to the 
commissary. ‘How long before he was found ?” 

“We think about two hours.” With a well-meant attempt at 
consolation, the commissary added, “ Death was probably instan- 
taneous, and—one would hope—painless. So much at least is 
well.” 

“ All is well,” was the quick rejoinder, as Herminie turned 
back to the bed of hurdles and her cousin’s placid face. “ All is 
very well, and—it does not hurt. That is strange. Perhaps it 
will hurt to-morrow.” 

She did not know that she spoke aloud. She had forgotten 
commissary, people, Paul in the condemned cell—everything—in 
a triumphant thought of Honoré’s emancipation. 

Rose’s hand elutching her gown, Rose’s broken voice moaning 
in her ear, brought her back to earth again. 

“ Crest le doigt de Diew!” the girl sobbed. “ You were right, 
madame; he has died, and I—I have killed him. Ah, M. le 
Curé, pray for me, that I may be forgiven my wickedness! 
and do you, madame, speak, tell them everything, tell them that 
it is all my fault! Do not wait a minute, do not let me kill 
Paul too!” 

So she entreated, clinging to the other woman’s dress and hand. 
And now Herminie’s face, that hai a moment before been white 
and set as Honoré’s own, flushed and grew warm with tenderness. 
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For, looking into Rose’s eyes, she saw there a soul newborn—a 
soul loving, suffering, longing to atone. 

Taking the young trembling creature in her arms, she kissed 
her on the cheek. 

“Don’t be afraid,” she said, “little sister. There is nothing 
you need be afraid of now.” 











